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For information and full descriptions of 
American text-books of 


Botany 


consult the Botany Section of our list. 
describes over thirty botany texts, including 


all the best 


Apgar’s Trees of the North- 
- $1.00 


Gray’s Botanical 


ern United States. 


Series 
How Plants Behave - 
How Plants Grow - 


Lessons in Botany—Revised 


Field, Forest, and Gatien 
Botany - - 

School and Field Book of 
Botany - x 


Manual of Botany—Revised 


The same, Tourists’ 
Edition - - - 


Lessons and Manual, 1 vol. 


Revised - - 


New Botanical Text-Book : 


Vol. 1., Structural Botany 
Vol. IL., 


54 
80 
94 
1.44 


1.80 
1,62 


2.16 


2.00 


Physiological Botany 2.00 


Gray and Coulter’s (J. M.) Text- 


Book of Western Botany 


Herrick’s Chapters on Plant 
Life - - 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price—special terms for first supplies. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


(15) mailed free on request. 


2.16 


.60 





It 


Hooker's Botany. (Science 
Primer Series.) - s 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of 
Nature’ - - - - 


44 
Wood’s_ Botanical 
Series 
How to study Plants - - 1.00 
Object Lessons in Botany - 1.00 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in 
Botany (Wood) . - 1,00 


Lessons in Botany - .90 
American Botanist and Florist 1.75 
Descriptive Botany - - 1,25 
New Class Book of Botany 2.50 


Youmans’s Botanical 
Series 


First Book in Botany - 64 
Descriptive Botany - - 120 
Bentley’s Physiological Botany 1.20 


Botany Section 


NEW YORK CINCINNATII 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Books eur the Teachoe's Desk, the 
Library and the Pupil 





Let Him First Be a Man. 
Essa niahy © Relating to Education and 
Culture Wuctam H. Venaste, 
ieee D. — author of “The Teacher's 
lige Beginnings of Literary Cul- 
oa in re inthe Ohio Valley,” etc. Cloth, $r.25. 
“Tt would be difficult ‘to name a modern 
book upon the subject of Education which 
is more charming, useful, and original. It 
does not deal with rosy details, but 
takes a broad view of the subject, and 
gathers all into the thought which 1s ex- 
— by the title—Letr Him First Be a 
AN, 


Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin. 
By Eprs Sarcent. With Notes. Boards, 
30 cents net. 


a of Benjamin Frank. 
ith Nofes. By Ergs Sarcenr. 
Boards, 30 cents net. 


Universal Phonography; or, Short- 
hand by the *‘ Allen Method.” 

A Self-Instructor, whereby more s 
than Long hand writing is gained at the 
First Lesson, and additional speed at 
each subsequent Lesson, By G. G. AL- 
Len, Principal of the Allen Stenographic 
Insticute, Boston. Price, 50 cents. 

In ¢hree months any person of average 
ability may, by two hours’ daily practice, 
write phonography with efgh¢ times the 
speed of long-han 
Matter. Ether, and Motion. 

The Factors and Relations of Physical 
—— By Prof. A. E. Docsear, author 

“The Telephone, ” “ The Art of Pro- 

Cone "etc. Price, $t.75. 

The Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics. 

By Baron Nixs Posse, M.G. Graduate of 
the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute 
of Stockholm. Formerly Instructor in 
the Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing 
Club uarto cloth. 26, illustrations. 


Handbook of School Gymnastics of 
the Swedish System. 

By Baron Neus Pose. Cloth. Illustrated. 
By mail, 55 cents. 

Methods and Aids in Geography. 

For the use of Teachers and Normal 
Schools, By Cuartes F, Kinc, Master 
of Dearborn School, Boston, Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. $1.60 net. By mail, $1.76. 

4 Foeee der in American History. 


A Guide and Gel for the Scholar, Teacher 
and General Reader in the History of our 
Country ; by Wiisur F. Gorpy, and W. 
l. Twircnett. Cloth. mail, 67 cts. 
Part Second of the ** The Pathfinder, ‘4 

which is nearly ready, indicates the essen- 

tial topics that give adequate conceptions 
as to the perspective of history, numerous 
suggestive notes upon all points of value, 
reference to readings in contemporaneous 

English and French histories, what had 

best be eliminated in teaching wars, battles, 

etc., the influence of geographical condi- 
tions upon the growth of history, etc., etc. 

The Elements of Psychology. 

By Gasere. Comravre. Translated by 

i.L1aM H, Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor of the Univers wy of Nashville, and 
President of the Peabody Normat College, 
Price, by mail, $.10- 

Methods of Instruction and Organi- 
zation in the Schools of Germany. 
By Joun T. Prince, Mass. State Board of 

Education, Cloth. By mail, $:.:s. 


IN PRESS. 


Letters of Froebel. Explaining his 

System of Teaching. 
Edited by A. H. Hetwemann, 
traits. Cloth (about) $1.00, 
Elementary Wood Work—Manual 
oes essons. 


With por- 





Second Edition Revised. $2.00. 


y Georce B. Kivson, of the Springfield 
ag Pre Training School, Fully illus, 





ing mailed Free. 
recetpt of price. 





Catalogues and Specimen Pages of our Text Books and Supplementary Read- 
Specimen copies of the above for examination sent by mail on 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston. 





f suERERRSE, ORE 


REFERENCE WORKS 
OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY 


The attention of instructors, students, and others interested, is invited to the following list of Text-books 
nd reference Books of Classical Literature, Greek and Rom 


If ordered sent by mail, 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - 
ANTHON’S SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, 
ANTHON’S SMITH’S ANTIQUITIES, Abridged, - - 

STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - 
STUDENT’S SEEMAN’S MYTHOLOGY, - 
SALKELD’S ROMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
QUACKENBOS’S ANCIENT LITERATURE, 


The above books may be had of all booksellers, or they will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 
10 per cent. of list price should be added to cover the cost of postage. 
handsome eight-page illustrated circular, giving full information as to these works. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


374 pages, 


an Biography, Mythology, and Geography. 


1452 pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4.25 
- 1033 pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, $3.50 
1124 pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, $4.25 
12mo, Hf.-leather, $1.00 
438 pages, 12mo, 
312 pages, 16mo, 
316 pages, 18mo, 
432 pages, 12mo, 


Cloth, $ 25 
Cloth, §$ .60 
Cloth, §$ .75 
Cloth, $1.20 


Send for 
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Velvet 


This name implies smoothness and 


richness when applied to cloth, the same | 


when applied to pencils. 

If you yearn for a pencil that com- 
bines these qualities, one that is carefully 
graded in five different numbers—that 
will not break in sharpening,—retains 
its point,—in fact, the most satisfactory 
pencil made—inquire for the . 


American ‘Velvet Lead’’ Pencils 
«« Glass Finish.”’ 


Do you know that g/ass finish means 
superlatively smooth—like glass—like 
Satin. 
To interest you, we will send you 
five samples postpaid for ten cents. 


American Pencil Co., 
50 HOWARD STREET, 


New York. 
















Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, Icr. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co , 


Successors to Science a 
ment, National School Furn. 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO. 
Makers of High-Grade Science 
A ratus for Schools and 
Colleges. 








KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 

ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 

a Appliances of all 

kinds 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 


Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot JournaL. 


LECTURERS 


And all using the OPTICAL LANTE* N 
should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
e any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 
Satisfa tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 











J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 





JANUARY 1, 1803. 





ASSETS, - - - . - $137,499,198.99 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all existing . 


Policies (4 per cent. Standard) 


Total Undivided Surplus, - 


Income, - - . 


New Insurance written in 1892, - - 


Outstanding Insurance, - 


120,694,250.89 
- - $.16,804,948.10 








$ 30,936,590.83 
1'73,605,070.00 
689,248,629.00 





THe New-York LIFe’s 


Accumulation Policy con- 


tains no restrictions whatever, and only one condition, 


namely, the payment of premiums. It is incontestable 


from any cause after one year, allows a month’s grace 


in payment o1 premiums, a re-instatement within six 
months if the insured is in good health, and its non-for- 


feiture provisions are self-acting in case no action is taken 


by the insured, 


After the policy has been in force five 


years, loans will be made thereon by the Company at 


5 per cent, interest. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice President. 
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IN EVERY 
ERFEC ESSENTIAL 
& &€ F F QuALITY 


| ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM 
J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


(Incorporated) 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 


100 William Street, New York. 


{ 
j 








Flags. 

If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 














Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 











Extra Fine 


e For sale by all Stationers. 


STESE. FE ESNTSS..j. ASTERBROOK STERL PRM CO., 26 John S., HY. 


? Tk Ne, 283. Standard School Numoers. 
{STERBROOK S ~<a 333, 444, 128, 105 and O18. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 








Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





bid Union Teachers’ Agency, established 1880, Kerr, Manager, and the American School Bureau, 
hed 1885, P. V. Huyssoon, Manager, have Shae to continue under a united management hereafter 

to be —, 4 the Vanion Scheol Barean. 1 These peso agensive nave actually located 3161 teachers, at salaries 
ting $2,068, ae | t ended has or both the most successful in their history. Nearly 

‘ow arte plane a —— were by th AF 8 to school officers who app plied for teachers. In 


int of influence, ran! of teach ers pla character of positions 
pee, and amount of salaries ob- IN UNION iS STRENGTH tained, this Bureau ranks as one of 
= > a three in the country. With the large business now at 

and the combined energetic personal efforte of its managers, who give their entire time to the 
9 of their clients, this u offers facilities that are unsurpa . Teachers recently registered in 
either agency remain enrolled in the Union School Bureau. We charge No Advance a wt “yh vee 
to acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle with us. it begets confidence at the outset, 
a ns spetes axe efficient and we rely solely on resul nd stamp for new circulars 

80 we can get acquainted with you. 

KERR Ra "HU YSSOON, Props. and Managers, 2 West {4th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, +-- 7o Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 372 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct: 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ky 











Teachers seeking tions and | Add c. co., 
those wishing a change at an | (Palace Havel Bae one og ao Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCIN CINNATI, OHIO 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. d for t in all of the United States. Teachers 





éesiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
H RENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, nantes seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are doing for teachers. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
you are in search of a position fer this Fal mh 
f you would accept a better position than you h 
fyou wish a plecannt and lucrative position next 
fy desire our pomecanse for -4, 
it will be to your interest to join our u immediatel 
eng eee if. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEAC 











| Spring, 


‘and have our best efforts for twelve months 
;HERS’ BURE AU, Winchester. Tenn. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
1607 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 





ADVENTURES DRAMAS. ORATIONS, 
ANECDOTE 5. ESSAY: Ss 
BALLA FICT ONS POLITICS, 
OGRAPHIES HISTORIES, THEOLOGY, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, TRAVELS 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHORAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, OTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or pe in ome collectio: 

The ann-Bigtehineon Library of American Literature is > ——wr to busy persons whose 
time is limited; to ose tastes are to be fo ; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction 
and to all who wish to Ay an saythieg about books or authors or who wish to improve their own conversation an 
writings. Sold only by subecriptio on through OUR solicitors. For description and address of solicitor write at once. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WANTE Eastern Teachers 


for allt departments 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partments. First-class ers wanted. N Y. 


EpUCATIONAL BUREAU, 25 Clinton Place, N. 





4 | 
NORTHWEST “8°°B"ixczara,| REARERS harman ee 


when communicating with advertisers. 





Boston Block, Miner Minn. 





IT WILL L COST YOU NOTHI 


dress on you wil 
the os eal oe eatalogn 


in the ae - Ht =i PLANOS and, 
show  - how & SAVE 


Satisfaction guaranteed befo gee pay. 
ORNI be surprised at the result. But you must do it NOW. 





OR se 
EEEERESEERESERELS SERESEEEELEREELEER EEE REET EEESEED 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crry 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superion 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 D Dearborn St. ee 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ ° Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL+»> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who i» 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


&2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life te 
teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
on February. 





APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should epply to his School Commis 
sioner or Ci . r~- nt who will forward 


recommen ‘or appoin 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the 
which the appointment is made. 


of DMSSION. —* must be at least 16 yeara 
an 


of one, & if good mora’ an examine 
tion a ths sock entered te Sa 
—— term of 2 wi — tin in Geowraphy, Reading, wre 
a aekdpelies 

A DIPLOMA Sogn 0 Coan, 
Sta Gortificate or s int or ted of a Union 

te Ce grade Commisstoncs’e 
Certificate shinined tn the cnitane examination aab 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 

EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition os 
the use of text books, and fare ome way is te 


each student spending an entire term of 3 weeks 


For particulars co: the several schools sea 
tor aiteulare to the Princinels ec follows 


Brockport .-CHas. D. MoLEax, LL.B 
I occ cccccssse JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortland ........... Francis J. Coeney, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
Geneseo......... +s+-JNO. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
New Paltz...... -+»- FRANK 8. Capsn, Pa.D. 
Oneonta ............ James M. Mityz, Pa. 
Oswego........ . E. A. SHELDON, Pa.D. 
Plattsburg. ... scsi N. JONES. 
Potedam............ THOS. B. STOWELL, Pe 
Persons graduating from teachers’ tra! ClAsSee, 
of proficiency from the of schow) 
where the work was performed, will credited wtta 
the following sub. maatters complete for the Norma) 
Grammar, Descri and Poli 








Lehigh Blackboard Cloth snirews iaviray 


76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Blackboards 





MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c.. 


“Everything for the School-room” 





Our immense catalogue to be had forthe asking. 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


| Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


aBreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


iW) It has more than three times 

4 the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
















“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 

A perfect book cover in ome piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 


PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 


No, 1, Fits 16mo to 8vo, —- .25 1,50 
2. “ large 8vo, Sat Small 

7 Geogra; ~ sr 35 2.50 
* 5s * oo owe Large ‘Geo- 

gtaphies, - - .50 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


BEEN THE STANDARD, 


35/, GOIE.F., 170, 





FO 


of pleasant school 


“ 





BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Siler 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as lating as a medal for merit in any department of 
school work. SCHOLARS will 


Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PI 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


R. STOCKWELL, 19 JonN StREET New York, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt. 


GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 
associations. PINS ANP BUTTONS for Colleges, 


Manufacturer. 


R. BIneHaM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 





ooD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 


The —— & Stratton Business College, 


cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 
Can aie "aibaae FATK GROUDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 


LARGEST in the WORLD 
Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


COD SALARIES 





GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 






QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax > Chemical Apparatus, 











All kinds of Place Your 
School aeaele yy 
Potter & Putnam Send for Con- 
44 E. 14th St., densed Cata- 
New York. logue 219. 
all books f NTERNS and VIEW 
AN NOTABLE CATALOGUE fe teachers care: Vor it aed Wagted 
sy = d } anettes. gy En ines, 





=. L. ee uneaeen: & 2 08s. New York & Chicago, 








to invest in 
hot it will be to 
TO ALL. 


NFREE! FREE! 


aa enna oBerk to ws A oz piso unt 3 until you have examin: 
Pianos, ond fan feiseides of r, F3—~— construction and all uir- 
ed to — an Al instrument. 


e on 
P PLANO 


—_ direct fro 
will — } sist ro Cpright Pia come, 713 — 





“— 
A pe Oe etc. Mg hy . 


ms and descri) ons at ‘car 


immense value to any one ut 
musical instrument, and whether you b oO! me 
our interest to _ for — Catalogue, which is FRE 

ti o cash in advance, and sell on ox 
A HIPPED THE mY "ORDER 18 RECEIVED. No 

‘ou save all middlemen’s profits. 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


““Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 








It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.! 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For saie by all Druggists. 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


ESF rot, Wr. “Ts26" 


Description and prieps on application 





The finest qu uality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warran 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUND2Y, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Packe r’s Cutaneous 


Charm 


A Balm to the Skin. 





Obstinate 
H ‘*A household panacea 

Skin for external ills.” 
Diseases, Allays inflammation and 

: relieves pain quickly. 
Itching, Soothing, Emollient, 
Frost-Bites, ealing. 

P Perfectly safe and pleas- 
Bruises, ant to use. 
Burns, and 


Cracked, Rough Hands 


speedily yield to the almost magical influence of this 
excellent remedy. 

Packer’s Cutaneous Charm is sold by Drug- 
gists at 25 and 50 cents per bottle. Special style in 
turned wood, screw-cap box for mailing, 35 cents 
post-paid (stamps or postal note). 


Packer [Ifg. Co., 100 FultonSt., N.Y. 


“Excellent in dandruff, 


Packer’s 
TarSoap "= 


Please mention SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Copyright, 193, by E. L. Kellogg & Co, 


The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 102. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘ Editors of 
Scnoot JournaL.” All letters about subscriptions should be addressed to E. L. 
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Wee HIS journal has the single aim before 
it of aiding the teacher to do her work 
philosophically. There is a way, 
planned by the Creator, for the 
growth of the child, as He planned 

“ Sess) for the growth of the oak. Are we 
following that plan? Only can we be successful when 
we do so. This journal aims to know as clearly as we 
can the Divine plan and to follow it. This is what is 
meant by “Coming unto Me.” Let usaim then to teach 
the children to study the works of God, and thus go 
towards Him. 





- 

It is the formal teacher who holds forever in view an 
ideal of what the child is fo de. It is impossible to fore- 
cast what he is to be and presumptuous to decide what 
he ought to be. The thoughtful teacher is-continually 
asking, “What és this child, and how can I lead him 
toward something happier, more lovable,more useful?” 
Your distant ideal is an almost baseless assumption. 
The probabilities are at least 99 per cent. that it is im- 
possible of attainment, even if as desirable as you think 
itis, Though it were beyond doubt desirable and, un- 
der scientific culture, possible, yet your @ priori methods 
can never secure it. Find out what the child és and 
what he needs next. 

> 


With young children the teacher will not attempt ab- 
stract discussions of what is right, or talk of possible 
action when the occasion for acting is not present ; it 
will not have the effect of a discussion of the actual. 
The teacher may reason, and should reason, as children 
reason about an action that the pupil is going to do. 
Let him discuss with the pupil this particular action, for 
this prepares him to act. . 

This concrete method provides that the boy shall de- 
termine what is right and then act. Right ¢Aimking thus 
practically means right doing. By securing practice of 
what is right, habits result. When new circumstances 
come up his habits cause him to do right. After habits 
are well formed, the moral quality will be perceived ; 
there is an underlying rule. There is a rule of right, as 


in the picture there isa rule of beauty. 


* 
ae) 


The help that comes to the reader is not wholly in the 
words in these pages. There must be a desire to ascend 
to higher stages of excellence in the art of teaching. 
Here only the steps are pointed out ; they are not hewed 
out ; each one must build the ladder by which he mounts 
to excellence. Nor is it an easy thingtoteach. But 


there is this to be said, that the one who aims at the 
best is pretty sure to invent better methods to attain 
the ends he seeks. These words will be read by 100,- 
ooo persons.. There will surely be many of that vast 
number who will strive to make teaching less of a me- 
chanical routine, more of an unfolding of native powers. 
It can be done. 


> 


To lay out some definite and practical plans for the 
vast number who are teaching, and are not holders of 
diplomas (state certificates) is the problem of to-day. 
Once a state did not ask that the teacher should be a 
holder of a diploma ; to diffuse better ideas of education 
teachers’ institutes were carried on; now it sees the 
necessity of the elements of professional knowledge, and 
is meditating how to have numerous normal training 
schools. The summer months seem to be the proper 
season for these, and undoubtedly the time is coming 
when the experiment tried so successfully in Minnesota 
in 1892, will be repeated in many states. 


> 


Did any teacher ever ask the question, Does the school- 
room as ordinarily managed provoke, promote, or incite 
to misconduct and rowdyism? The young man who has 
been to Yale or Harvard for a year returns home and 
first of all tells of the pranks that he or some other stu- 
dent has played. Is there not a screw loose in the edu- 
cational machinery ? The object is not to argue the 
case here, but to quote from a letter from a professor in 
a Catholic school commenting on a comment in THE 
JouRNAL on the foot-ball performances in this city on 
Thanksgiving day, wherat and afterward there was so 
much straight whiskey drank as to astonish the bartend- 
ers. 

The writer says : “I have never known in any Catholic 
college or university of the cccurrerice of such misdeeds 
as are common in Protestant colleges and universities. 
I am moved to say that they do not occur in Catholic 
schools, but are confined to Protestant schools. The 
reason is plain, we teach that a young man comes to 
school as he goes to church in the fear of his God. I 
do not say this to put one class of schools against an- 
other, but to show you that there is something wanting 
in your schools.” 


> 


The intense cold has brought out a discussion con- 
cerning crystallization—a common phenomenon. Sev- 
eral persohs suffering from. some form of nervous im- 
pairment say that when snow is falling (that is, when 
crystallization is going on) they suffer many pains and 
are much depressed. Just what causes atoms to arrange 
themselves as they do in salt, sugar, snow, and the min- 
erals is not understood. Coleridge called crystallization 
the lowest form of life—an interesting subject surely. 
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86 
A Winning Way. 


Gideon Hawley performed a mighty service for the 
cause of popular education in the state of New York ; he 
was fond of telling astory to illustrate the need of effort 
to draw pupils to the schoo! : 

“T had been in the school awhile one winter, and felt 
little interest ; I wanted to stay out. I told the teacher | 
should not come any more and he merely said, “ All 
right.” ‘This decided me and I began to pack up my 
ibeoks. The assistant saw this and mentioned it to the 
master, who said, “ He says he isn’t coming any more.” 
The assistant called me to him, and said, “ Why, I can’t 
agree to this; I want you in my class; it isn’t necessary 
for you to stay out, I hope. “No,sir.” ‘Well, then you 
must keep coming as long asI am here.” That decided 
me to stay. I would come if the teacher wanted me to 
come.” 

In the lives of a great many school-children, the ma- 
jority probably, their staying in school, their progress 
in study, their natural development, depends on the 
Acart there is in the teacher’s way of dealing with them. 

There is a great deal in school life and work that is 
repulsive—there are many repelling elements in the as- 
sociates that are met, so that there is an absolute need 
of attraction as well as teaching. Children do not like 
to go where they are not wanted; they “seem possessed,” 
to use a New England phrase, to go where they are wel- 
come ; they will go among bad people because they are 
made to feel they are liked. 

A lady whose writings are before a wide public, says: 
“IT remember the first day I went to school; { had 
learned to read at home and it was felt I must have a 
teacher. A school was opened and I was sent. 1 ven- 
tured inthe door. A lady sat at a table, and turned with 
asmile tome. I was completely surprised. I supposed I 
should see a sour-faced person. I sometimes think I 
loved that teacher as much as I did my mother, I could not 
be hired to stay away.” 

What very many lack is a personal interest in their 
pupils. They are wholly taken up with the subject mat- 
ter—the geometry, the chemistry ; the pupil is a human 
being, who is, for the time being, to give attention to 
geometry or chemistry, and that is all. But the human 
side is larger than the scholar side ; and yet no attention 
is paid to the human interests, the affections, the hopes 
or disappointments. In many cases the key to advance- 
ment hoped for lies in the teacher’s comprehending what 
is going on in that part of the child’s mind not reached 
by the arithmetic or grammar. 

There issomething in us that can repel, there is some- 
thing in us that can attract ; the teaching process is not 
complete without an effort to win the pupil over to our 
standpoint. The teacher stands for a good deal more 
than 4+6; or 7—2, etc. Not only is he to inculculate 
these, but he is to make it appear that it is better to know 
them than not to know them; he is to show that those 
knowing them are /ovelier to dive with. The great end of 
education, unquestionably, is to make the world better ; 
does the teacher exemplify the fact that he is one of the 
best ones in it--made so by education? Is not this 
expected of him by the pupil? 

While it is certain that goodness always has a winning 
way, the schoolmaster’s kind of goodness cannot always 
be so described ; it is often repulsive. 

In a town in the state of New Jersey, there was a 
small academy that had varied fortunes ; the attendance 
had become so small that the income did not warrant 
the teacher in continuing his service and he left. The 
next applicant was particularly told he must have “a 
winning way ” with boys, if he attempted to teach there. 
Under his sway the deserted building was filled, became 
too small ; an addition was made, then anotlier ‘building 
of equal size, and finally another. Now it is probable 
that the scholarship under this teacher was equal to what 
it was under the others ; the results of his teaching were 
mot the less because he had a winning way. It will be 


agreed to by all who consider the matter, that a manner 
that impresses the pupil favorably is a necessary quali- 
fication of the teacher. 
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The great conquest made by the kindergarten never 
could have been made if its disciples had not had a 
winning way. The first thing that strikes the visitor in 
the kindergarden, is the effort of the teacher to attract 
the child. Very much ofthe procedure is planned to give 
an opportunity to the teacher to show the child that she 
aims at his happiness. 

if a journey is made to the colleges, an almost total 
absence of personal interest of teacher in pupil will be 
noted; and thus, too, is the institution marked by 
“scrapes” that are too often too disgraceful to speak of. 
President Hopkins, of Williams college, explained them 
as arising from the lack of the centripetal influence 
exerted by the family and friends. The student, hereto- 
fore, has felt moral and social forces operating on him; 
there was some one to please, some one who felt a per- 
sonal interest in him. A student who has had President 
Harper, of the Chicago university, fora teacher, feels at 
once he is not satisfied with the correct repetition of a de- 
clension, but that he has a heart in his breast that wishes 
him well, that admires him because he is a student in 
search of knowledge and is trying to do his best. 

The old day when the master went round with a whip 
or a ruler under his arm, has gone never to return ; thé 
new day is marked by an extraordinary effort to render 
the school-room attractive and all the school hours de- 
lightful. “ Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared to it.” 
The new effort is to show that we practically believe this 
to be true. We cannot make school-rooms and school 
exercises too attractive. 


¥ 
Eye-Opening. 
By Cevia Doerner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There can be nothought without material for thought. 
The material is obtained by the action of the non-ego 
on the ego. This action manifests itself to the ego as 
sensation. Hence, without previous sensation, thought 
is impossible. The morenumerous and the more varied 
the sensations, the more abundant is the material for 
thought, though of course this material may be utilized 
to better advantage by some than by others. 

It follows that the loss or the impairment of any sense 
involves a positive loss to one’s intellectual life, and that 
it is difficult to conceive of the marvelous addition to 
our mental powers which would accrue from the devel- 
opment of a new sense, a matter which in the light of re- 
cent investigations appears not altogether chimerical. 

Yet, however desirable this much-talked- of sixth sense 
may be, certain it is that the possibilities and capabili- 
ties of the ordinary five senses have as yet been only 
vaguely conjectured and that there still remains here a 
wide field for the exploration of the psychologist and the 
educator. 

Every teacher should make it one of his chief aims to 
train the senses of the children under his charge, begin- 
ning with the sense of sight, the most fruitful and 
intellectual. Much of this can be done with the young 
child at home and in the kindergarten, but it ought to 
be continued in some form or other throughout his 
school-life. 

The sense of sight may be cultivated indefinitely in 
two different directions. The eye may be made to take 
in a great many diverse objects at the same time, or to 
observe all the details of a single object. By a com- 
bination of the two powers, vision becomes both exten- 
sive and intensive. 

A little investigation and reflection will convince any 
one that each sees*best that which he knows best and in 
which he is most interested. A gentleman who travels 
for a large shoe-firm, and who is constantly on the look- 
out for new patterns in shoe-tips, assured me that by a 
single glance at a shop-window filled with shoes of vari- 
ous kinds, he could detect any new design in tips. 

The following incident from my experience with my 
little three-year-old nephew, illustrates the same point. 
I had been testing the child’s powers of observation in 
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different ways, chiefly by covering several objects with 
a napkin, then removing the napkin for a few moments, 
and after that asking him to tell w'<* he had seen. He 
did not doas well as I expecteu, rarely naming more 
than three objects out of four or five. Apparently his 
attention was attracted by one or two of the objects 
and he did not look at the others at all. So one day I 
spread out on a table some two dozen different articles, 
among them a tiny piece of candy, the smallest object on 
the table and half concealed by the otherthings. I lett 
the table uncovered and took Henry into the room, tell- 
ing him that if he could name all the objects on the table 
before him, he might have one of them. Henry ran up 
to the table, cast one glance at it, and cried joytully: 
“Oh, candy! Give me thecandy!” And this so occu- 
pied his thoughts, that it was difficult to bring him to 
name anything else. 

If it is true, then, that we see chiefly that which 
interests us, it follows that one of the aims of the 
teacher should be to get the child interested in as many 
of the things about him as possible. It is here, I be- 
lieve, that we may find the secret of the power displayed 
by him who “ brought an eye for all he saw.” 

Every teacher will find frequent opportunities in con- 
nection with the regular work of the school-room, es- 
pecially in such branches as reading, geography, and 
natural science, for opening the eyes of the children to 
things which before did not exist for them. Anda few 
minutes may easily be spared every day for some 
regular exercise in observation, the subject of which 
may be announced the preceding day. 

For example, you may tell your pupils to describe 
carefully their walk to or from school, noting everything 
upon the way. Ask them to observe closely the interior 
of a store, post-office, or other building in the neighbor- 
hood and to give a description of the arrangement and 
contents. 

The children may also be encouraged to try “ obser- 
vation games” at home similar to the one above de- 
scribed, only the number of objects should be increased. 
It will often happen that the whole family becomes in- 
terested. If all are provided with paper and pencil and, 
after the objects have been removed or covered, each 
jots down the names of those he remembers, the game 
becomes very exciting. But it should be considered a 
greater error to mention an object which is not present 
than to omit one of those displayed. Here, also, sins of 
commission are worse than sins of omission. 

As teachers usually have to deal with large classes, 
such experiments must be considerably modified for the 
school-room., 

A large chromo representing a variety of objects 
might be displayed for a short time and the children 
then be asked to describe it. 

Even more important than the power of taking in many 
things at a glance, is that of thoroughly seeing some one 
thing. The children may be asked to observe carefully a 
certain tree, flower, building, or any other accessible or 
easily attainable object. The next day the teacher may 
have them describe what they saw, or he may ask ques- 
tions to bring out their knowledge and, to set them to 
thinking and observing more closely, somewhat as de- 
scribed by Page in his admirable chapter on “ Waking 

up Mind.” (Page's “Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.”’) = 

I once listened to a very interesting lesson in botany 
conducted in a novel and instructive way. The pupils 
were in the first year of the high school. Each had a 
specimen of the “ Synandra grandiflora,” and was re- 
quested to examine it carefully and to indiate when he 
had seen all there was to be seen. Ina short time all 
had completed their examination and were told to put 
the flowers into-their desks out of sight. The teacher 
then wrote on the blackboard a few simple questions, as 
follows :— 

1. What is peculiar about the stem? (The stem of 
the synandra is square.) 

2. What is the position of the leaves? 
3. Draw an outline of the leaf. 
4. How many sepals has the flower? 
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. How many petals ? 

- How many petals in the upper lip? 
. How many in the lower lip ? 

How many stamens? 

. Which are the longer? 

It was amusing to watch the expression on the faces 
of the pupils, when they found themselves at a loss how 
to answer some of these questions, after they had de- 
clared that they had “seen all there was to be seen.” 
It is needless to add that when they were allowed to 
take out the flowers once more, they looked at them 
with new eyes, as it were, and that when the next flower 
was taken up, they had learned to discover many things 
for themselves. He who sees only what he has been 
told to look for, has not yet learned to see. 

_It is a good plan to select composition subjects of a 
kind which will call for personal observation. Thus, a 
common coin or a postage stamp may be described and 
it is surprising how the very attempt at description will 
open one’s eyes to what he had never before seen, 

Drawing, especially drawing from the object, is an in- 
valuable aid to observation. As has often been said, 
the ability to draw is almost equivalent to the acquire- 
ment of a new sense, so much does it add to the ac- 
curacy and comprehensiveness of our vision. 

It is unnecessary to suggest further ways and means 
of training the senses. Every teacher will find number- 
less opportunittes and an abundance of material close at 
hand, if he has once begun to realize the importance of 
the matter. 


oon om 


, 
His Method. 


By A. B. Guitrorp, Jersey City, N. J. 


Mr. T. teaches a class of boys. There is no doubt but 
what he teaches them well. A half hour’s stay in the 
room when he is conducting an exercise impresses you 
forcibly with this idea. 

He understands his boys, and his boys understand 
him. ‘There is a feeling of reliance and trust on both 
sides. The highest type of independence is found in the 
mutual feeling of dependence that is a part of the educa- 
tional atmosphere of the room. 

The teacher is a master of the subject under consider- 
ation. He makes no false steps. There is power ex- 
pressed in the questions he asks, in the statements that 
he makes. 

At the close of the lesson you feel that the end he has 
reached was clearly in his mind from the beginning, and 
that he went to this end without leading his pupils in a 
desultory way from one point to another. 

He has not lectured to the class, but you know that 
the class would be attentive listeners to a talk of an hour 
from his lips. 

He has been putting subjects of thought before his pupils in 
such a way that their minds have been stimulated to self-actt- 
vity. If the water be placed in a certain relation to the 
wheel, the wheel exercises its function of turning. 

Statements of éonditions, of the results of conditions, 
and of conclusions arrived at, were made by the pupils 
from time to time. The opinion of the class as final was 
oftentaken. Records of such opinions were looked upon 
as high authority by both teacher and pupils. 

A girl entered the room, and at a nod from Mr. F. 
approached, and handed him a note. He read it, pen- 
ciled an answer on its back and gave it to the bearer 
who left the room at once. I am not sure that any 
pupil’s mind was distracted by this occurrence, from the 
work in hand. I know many in the room did not see 
the girl enter or leave. 

One of the boys of the class left his seat and the room, 
returning after a few minutes’ time. I found on inquiry 

that any boy was privileged to leave the room at any 
time unless he was engaged in individual work with the 
teacher. No boy abused the privilege thus granted him. 
On inquiry 1t was found that the large majority of the 
pupils had not left the room during the term. 

“You spoke, Henry, of being able to get us a speci- 
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men of wood-pulp. What success did you have?” said 
Mr. F., at one time. 

“There was a boy promised a piece to me, but could 
not find it when he came to look for it. I have some on 
the way from another place,” replied Henry. 

In what does Mr. F.’s power as a teacher consist ? 
Mr. B. whose class is given over to riotous practices is 
perhaps a better scholar than he. Mr. N. sees the end 
to be attained in a lesson as clearly. Mr. F. is no more 
anxious to succeed than are hundreds of others who 
signally fail. Wherein does his power lie? 

There is but one reply to this question. His power is 
found in the methods that he uses. And what are 
Mr. F’s methods in the use of which he is enabled to 
make a pronounced success as a teacher of the young? 

There is a great deal of talk in these days regarding 
methods. Much of this talk is pointless. Many who con- 
verse glibly on the subject have no clear idea of what a 
method is. Some take the plan of a lesson outlined by 
a methodizer and in attempting to present the subject 
matter in the same way find that they are unsuccessful. 
Denouncement of the method and a retreat to the old 
ruts follows. Thousands of teachers recognize the fact 
that they are failing daily in the work of teaching, and 
their struggles to reach higher grounds are resulting in 
sore discouragement. 

And what is a method, a correct method in teaching? 

A method in teaching is preceded by an art—the art 
of teaching. The explanation of the science of educa- 
tion, of which the art of teaching is a practical showing, 
is Outside the limit of this article. Mr. F. is the pos- 
sessor of the art of teaching. His interpretations of 
that art are his methods. The ideas that he has of his 
art find expression in his methods. He believes that 
children should be taught with an object in view, and 
every method used by him recognizes the object of true 
teaching—the securing of the correct mental habit by 
the taught. He is thus not an instructor alone, he is a 
teacher. 

Do you not see that Mr. F. might lead his pupils from 
the crest of one mental excitement to another in the 
presentation uf his work, and not give themthe power 
that is to come alone through self-activity and hence 
self-teaching ? 

If we read our art aright our methods will be correct 
methods, and the result of the use of correct methods of 
teaching is to produce self-taught pupils. 


¥ 


A Suggestion f om Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has dis- 
tinguished itself by a disposition to co-operate with the 
public schools of that city. A close affinity has grown 
up between this institution and the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, which very active organization holds many 
of its meetings in the rooms of the institute. 

This year, the institute has added to its depart- 
ments one of pedagogy, which is proving a practical 
success. This department is organized and patronized 
chiefly by the teachers of the public schools. It is 
divided into sections and sub-sections, each of the sec- 
tions having in hand some large division of the subject 
of pedagogy, and each sub-section some sub-division. 
For instance, the section of methods arranged the follow- 
ing program for thecurrent vear, placing each subject in 
the hands of a committee whose members have original 
thought to offer under that head, for discussion before 
and with its appropriate sub -section : 


Method in General, Four Meetings, Oct. 5, 19, ’92, May 17, 24, 93. 
Arithmetic, Four Meetings, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
History, - Two Meetings, Nov. 30, Dec. 7. 

hy, Three Meetings, Dec. 14, 21, Jan. 4. 

5 Four Meetings, Jan. 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1. 
Penmanship, Two Meetings, Feb. 8, 15. 
Reading, Four Meetings, March 1, 8, 15, 22. 
School ization, Four Meetings, March 29, April 5, 12, 19. 

i . Three Meetings, April 26, May 3, ro. 


Each of the above conferences is open to members of 
other sections. The chairman of the section of methods 
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is Mr. Almon G. Merwin, principal of P.S., No. 74. The 
first subject under this section was analyzed as follows, 
for the purposes of its four meetings, and the discus- 
sion was a very profitable one : 


METHOD IN GENERAL. 
I. Required: 

1. A full knowledge of subject matter in hand. 

(a) to give the teacher the calmness that comes from consciousness 
of power. 

(b) to create respect in the pupil, and thereby 
(©) to increase his receptivity and 
(d) to stimulate his activity under the great law of imitation. 


2. An intimate acquaintance with mental processes, products and devel- 
opment. 
(a) to enable the teacher to excite and renew interest, 
(b) to rivet attention, 
(ec) to avoid misinterpretation, 
(d) to take advantage of convergent lines of suggestion, 
(e) to pique curiosity, 
({) to rouse the will, 
(g) to wait patiently for results. 


II. THESE THINGS GRANTED AND A SUBJECT DETERMINED, THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF METHOD DEMANDS : 


1. That an attainable goal be erected in full view of the pupil 
(a) to arouse desire, 
(b) to focus thought on a central point, 
(c) to exclude irrelevancy, 
(d) to reinforce effort apperceptively. 


2. That the approach be graded 
(a) according to what the pupil knows in order to reach after a related 
unknown, 
(b) according to his habits of learning, 
(e) according to his power of analyzing vague and indefinite wholes 
progressively more and more clearly and easily, beginning induc- 
tively, clinching deductively. 


3. That the means be varied, the end one. : 
(a) to harmonize class with individual teaching, (1) to reach the eye- 
minded, the ear-minded, etc., (2) to summate influences by re- 
viewing without ap ing to do so. . 
4. That the teacher’s logical aim be so true, his enthusiam for ennobling a 
pupil so intense, and the exercise of his habit so automatic, as to make him 
unconscious of himself and his method. 


(a) making the method depend largely on what the teacher is, and 
what his idea is of the end of education, : 

(b) forbidding importation of special methods-psoper enough in one 
zone, into another, : 

(c) dignifying the personality of the teacher and making the how 
subservient to with, whom, where, and when. 

5. That self-activity be induced and sustained in the pupil 

(a) to compliment acquisition with expression, 

(b) to emancipate the pupil and make of him a student, ° 

(ce) to give him habit, taste, opinion, decision, individuality, self- 
poise, and power, 

The other subjects are moving along smoothly and 
interestingly, as dated. They are discussed partially in 
relation to the Brooklyn course of study. The follow- 
ing points receive consideration in connection with each 
in turn: 

Should portions be omitted ? Should portions be added ? Should we take 
more or less time for the work now done? Is it begun too late? Can the 
work be done in less time by improved methods? Methods of study and reci- 
tation that produce the most permanent results with least effort by the pupil* 


The order and the method of acquisition of knowledge. The order and the 
method of primary expression, of advanced expression. The utility of the 


study for practical use ; for creating mental habits and aptitudes. Changes 


to be made in studies; in methods. A critical examination of the subject 
matter and the methods in our schools. 

Nothing could be more democratic than the consti- 
tution and management of this important work. In 
these conferences the humblest is not afraid to speak, 
nor is the collegiate sure he is right. The effort is in 
the line of real research. We give these glimpses into 
what the institute is doing in this department, as full 
of valuable suggestion for any society or institution who 
may desire to organize a similar line of study. 


¥ 


“Ts it not almost a self-evident axiom that the state 
should require and compel the education, up to a cer- 
tain standard, of every human being who is born its 
citizen ? Hardly any one indeed will deny, 
that it is one of the most sacred duties of the parents, 
after summoning a human being into the world, to give 
to that being an education fitting him to perform his 
part well in life towards others and himself. But while 
this is unanimously declared to be the father’s duty, 
scarcely anybody in this country will bear to hear of 
obliging him to perform it and that if the 
parent does not fulfill this obligation, the state ought 
to see it fulfilled.” —JouN STUART MILL. 
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The School Room. 


AN, 28.—NUMBERS AND PEopLe. 
Fes. 4.—Primary. 

Fes. 11.—LAnGUAGE AND THINGS, 
Fes, 18.—EartH AnD SELF. 





Arithmetic Teaching. 
COMMON FRACTIONS. 
By MARK LANE, New York City. 


At a meeting of the teachers’ association of Suffolk county 
several years ago, a paper was read on arithmetic, in which the 
writer cited nine hard points: 1. The use of figures and addition. 
2. The multiplication table. 3. Long division. 4. Common 
fractions. 5. Denominate fractions. 6. Percentage. 7. Rule 
of three. 8. Square and cube root. 9. Alligation. In the dis- 
cussion that followed one remarked that it would seem from this 
that arithmetic was pretty much all hard points. 

The more skilful teachers consider (1) the management of 
common fractions ; (2) percentage ; and (3) square and cube root 
as the only points at which the pupil is likely to meet with per- 
plexity. This reduction of difficulties has come from the teach- 
ers aiming at brain-culture rather than pencil-maneuvering—that 
is, rule learning. 

TWO PRELIMINARY STEPS, 


The first step will be to show that fractions may have different 
forms: that 3=%=%, etc. The same must be done with , }, }, 
4, 4.4.4, 74. Let it be noted that this equivalence must be 
shown. Some teachers teach this solely hey Sevetee they say }= 
3, etc. This throws the learning of the fact on the memory; it 
is a matter for the understanding. It makes little difference 
whether the boy is ten or fifteen years of age ; give him a circle 
and let him sZow you other equivalent forms for}. A pair of 
scissors, a pair of compasses, and some manilla paper in the 
hands of each pupil are absolutely necessary. 

A boy who had been “through arithmetic,” witnessed with 
curiosity the operation of cuttting a circle so as to show the 
meaning of certain statements concerning fractions and then 
said, ‘‘ Well, 1 never thought it meant that way before.” 

The teacher will say, show me what } is equal to. (%.) Show 
me another form it is equal to. (3.) How about 3 and 3? “ They 
are equal.” Why? “ Things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other.” 

In a similar way }, }, §, etc., will be treated. 

In a similar way, 3, 3, #, etc. 

In a similar way, 3, 4, 2, etc. 

It will be a capital exercise for the pupils to make a table of 24 
columns thus : 


EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS, 

















‘l 2 | 3 | 4 
2 4 | 6 | #8 
| | 
1 | 2 3 | | 
3 | 6 4G | 
3 | 4 $ | etc. | 
| 

1 2 | 
4 | 5 

2 ' ¢ ete. 








This can take all fractions from } to }§, inclusive. 

2. The second step is to show that “ over-unit ” fractions have 
another form. (This is the “improper fraction” of the books.) 
Show me three halves ; theyare equal to what? “One and one- 
half.” That is written thus, 1}, etc., etc. Numerous examples 
follow. 

The ground is now clear for computation with fractions. All 
statements concerning fractions can be made visible. Let not the 
teacher think he is wasting time because he keeps the pupil in 
sight of the shore. He can make a show of knowledge by re- 
quiring him to memorize rules, but the thinkin wer is not cul- 
tivated; to educate is to train the pupil to think. A lady was 
lately met by a graduate of a noted public school who said: “I 
never can tell what three-quarters or two-thirds of anything costs ; 
I never understood it.” Yet she performed the examples ! 


TYPE PROBLEMS, 


It is best for the teacher to have a clear view of the work he 
proposes to accomplish. There are four problems that embrace 
the whole field of fractions : 

1. John has 3 of a dollar, James } of a dollar, how much have 
both ? 

2. John has how much more than James? ' 

3 (a) John buys 3 oranges at 2} cents each; what is the whole 
cost? (6) John buys } a yard of cloth at # dollars a yard. Re- 
quired the cost. 
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4. (a) John divides } of a dollar among 4 boys; how much to 
each. (6) Hegives § of a dollar for ¢of a yaad et cloth; whatis 
the cost of a yard? 

The problems 3é and 44 involve somewhat intricate processes 
of thought, and they are postponed for the second stage in frac- 
tions. The others can be rapidly learned. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 


Problem : I bought } a yard, and then } of a yard; how much 
in all? The pupil goes on to find equivalent forms, with equal 
denominations. He may use the table referred to. This is a 
little longer road at first, but when one knows the road he will 
“cut across lots” himself. A pupil exemplifies; he turns to the 
circle, he cuts a half into three-sixths; he cuts a third into two- 
sixths ; these pieces are of the same size; he counts them up. 
Now, the symbols are placed before him and they are under- 
stood. = %: }=#; in all §. 

MULTIPLICATION. 


Problem: I gave three boys each a half orange, how many 
—— ? 

“Three times one-half is;three halves, an over-unit fraction equal 
to 1}. A pupil exemplifies it. Other problems are solved in the 
same way aS: 4 oranges at $ of a cent; 5 apples at $ of a cent, 
etc. 


DIVISION, 


Problem : Divide } intotwo parts. The pupil exemplifies by cut- 
ting a half-circle into two parts. Make a statement: 4 divided 
by 2 is j. 

"The teacher writes : 
2)i=j; 2)}=]; etc., etc., etc. 

Nothing need be said about “‘ multiply the denominator,” the 
pupil sees what to do; besides multiplying the denominator does 
not divide the fraction— it only furnishes a form that may be used 
as the result of a division. 

Here are # of a circle. I want to divide them among two boys, 
how much does each get? The teacher writes : 

2)$=}; 2)$—3:; etc., etc. 


THE WORD “ OF.” 


This word “ of ” comes into much use in fractions; it means 
division. 

Show me } of }. The pupil cuts a half-circle into halves. 
Show me 4 of $+. The pupil exemplifies. The teacher vrites : 

4 of 3=}; fof} —4; etc., etc. 

In a similar way } of }; } of 3; etc. 

So that 3 of } = 2)3; 3 of } = 2)]; etc., etc. 

I give this problem : What is } of } ? What do you under- 
stand? “To get a half I must divide by 2. 4 divided by 2 gives 
3; hence, } of $=}.” 

We conclude that when we say } of } we mean } divided by 4, 
etc. 

What do I mean when I say } of 4; } 0f 4; 4 0f 4; etc., etc. 

GIVE PROBLEMS, 


The way to add, subtract, multiply, and divide fractions being 
known, the teacher should now give appropriate problems —not 
less than 100. He should make them up, dictate them. 

Bought } yard of cloth, then 4, then }, how much ? 

Had ¢ yard of cloth, and sold 4 of a yard. How much left? 

Bought 7 apples at 1} cents. How much? 

Gave 154 cents to 4 boys. How much to each? etc., etc., etc. 

All these can be exemplified by the circle as a unit. 

The plan proposed, as will be seen, is to get,the pupils at once 
at work in fractions, not learning definitions or rules. As soon 
as the two steps are clear they can forge ahead and work thou- 
sands of examples. 

The great effort should be to prevent confusion. When the 
pupil says, “I must multiply the numerator or divide the denom- 
inator, | don’t know which;” then confusion has come, and it 
often comes to stay. 

The first stage should bring the pupil to a practical working 
out of problems that form the bulk of those he will meet with. 
He solves them by brain power, not by rules. 


THE SECOND STAGE. 


There are problems in which the road to the solution is not 
so apparent. While the pupils are busy with the hundred pro- 
blems the teacher at the recitation discusses results of opera- 
tions on fractions that will appear at this stage. 

(1) Here is}; what is twice 4? “ Two halves.” And that equals 
I; so, to be short, we can say twice } is 1; he writes on the 
board 2x}=1. So he takes up 3X4; 3x§; 4x}; 4x3; 4x2; 
etc., etc., etc. 

One will be tempted here to introduce canceling—don't do it. 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Wait. Nor is it 
best to give arule; a sufficient nnmber of examples will force 
them to make a rule themselves. 

(2) Problem: John has } of an orange and divides it among 
two boys. What has each 

They will solve this readily. 

Problem: John has } of an orange and divides it among two 
boys. What has each? 
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Here is the circle; here is the 4; I divide it and give each a 
piece. What part is each piece of the circle? ‘* One-tenth.” 

What is 4 of 4? } of 2? 4 of 2? etc., etc., etc. aie 

Numerous examples must be given so that the pupil will in- 
crease the denominator when he divides. Let it be exemplified on 
the circle by a pupil that seems to be slow. 

These two effects of operations must be distinguished from the 


. operations themselves. 


Problem: John buys } a yard of cloth at ? dollars a yard. 
Required the cost. 

Now, a bright pupil will see that to get the cost of a half yard, 
he must divide by 2. But such an example is placed under mul- 
uplication, and so he is taught to “ multiply the numerators for a 
new numerator;”’ etc., etc. 

Problem: John buys } of a yard of cloth at $ of a dollara 
yard. Find cost. First, I will find cost of 4, that will be } of 4, 
4)2=,°. Next, I will find cost of j, that will be 3 times as much ; 
or 3=24- 

Now give out numerous examples; so that the two steps enter 
the boy through his fingers. 

The other type problem was: John gives } of a dollar for } of 
a yard of cloth. What is it per yard? First, I divide the § by 3 
and then multiply that nS to get — a whole yard. 

3)8 =a X S=92- 

Numzrous examples will follow to familiarize the pupils with 
the process, 

No attempt has been made to indicate a rapid method and yet 
the writer has initiated classes very quickly into the mysteries of 
fractions; and they knew what they knew. Nv book was used 
until the ground here marked out was gone over. No rules were 
learned. 

RECAPITULATION, 


First teach that fractions may have different forms: (1) Larger 
or smaller terms. (2) Over-unit fractions may be expressed in 
units and fractions. 

Second, teach the “four rules,” excepting two cases, in frac- 
tions. 

Third, teach the tworesults of operations. 

Fourth, teach the two excepted cases. 


¥ 
Lessons in Percentage. 


(These lessons were given to a class that had labored for nearly a year very 
unsatisfactorily in problems ; on examination it was apparent they had noclear 
knowledge of what is really meant by the term.) 

The teacher had asked each pupil to bring in strips of white 
paper an inch in width cut from the margins of newspapers ; also 
tape measures and scissors. The first thing done was-for each 
pupil to construct a measure 100 inches long; they were neatly 
made by pasting the strips together, marking off into inches and 
numbering the divisions. 

Then the teacher began : 

Show me an inch. 

What part is that of the whole measure ? 

Show me two inches. What part 1s that? 

Show me three inches. " a“ 

Show me four inches. “ “ “ 

Show me five inches. - _ i 

Show me six inches. Mi “ 

Show me seven inches. “ 

Show me eight inches. 5 

Show me nine inches. “ * 

How do you write one hundredth ? 

ws * “ . wo hundredths? etc. 

That is the practical way. The commercial way to write yi, is 
this: 1%—we call that er cent.; it is the Latin for by hundredths. 

Show me one inch. What part of 100 inches is it? Write it 
fractionally ; write it commercially ; (35, 1%.) 

Show me two inches. What part is it? 

Write it fractionally. Write it commercially. 

Show me three lt What part is it? 

Write it as a fraction; give the commercial form. 

There are four ways; the way I say when I speak I write thus: 
“three hundredths;” then there is the fractional way, ,85; then 
there is the commercial way, 3%; then there is the decimal way. 

Show me four inches. 

Pronounce the part it is of the whole. 

Write it as a fraction. 

Give the commercial form. 

Write it as a decimal. 

Show me five inches. 

Say in words the part it is of the whole. 

Write it as a fraction. 

Give the commercial form. 

Write it as a decimal, etc., etc., etc. 

The teacher should put up a wire across the school-room, and 
on it place blocks one inch long. (One teacher used empty 


spools.) 
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Pushing one block along he asks: What part is that? How 
is it written? Fractionally, commercially, decimally ? 

Pushing another along he asks, What part is that? How 
written fractionally ? How written commercially ? How deci- 
mally ? etc., etc., etc. 

(A pupil takes the pointer.) 

Show ten per cent. (He moves ten blocks.) 

Write it fractionally, commercially, decimally. 

Show 29 per cent. ; show it on your papers. Write it in three 
ways. 

Show 30 per cent. with blocks. 

Show it with your paper. 

Write it decimally, 

I will write 40 per cent. (writes 40%) you may write it in deci- 
mals; (they write .4o0). 

He writes 50 %; writes it in decimals. 

He writes 60% ; ad “ a etc., etc., etc. 

Show by the block 50%. Show 40%. Show 204%, 25%, 35%. 
Write in decimal form 15%, 20%, 254, 30%, 35%. 

Write these in commercial form .16; .18; .22; .24; .26; .28, 
Show on paper these: 8%, 9%. 19%, 21. 

Can we take } of anything? “ Yes.” Or}? or}? or}? 
How? “We multiply it by .5, .33}, .25, etc., as the case may 
be.” 

When I want 5%, I multiply by .o5. 

What is 5% of 10? of 9? of 8? of 7? of 6? of 5? of 4? 

What is 5% of 20? of 30? of 40? of 50? 

He shows how this is done on the blackboard. 

He pastes two strips of paper together. 

How many inches here? “ Two hundréd.” 

What is 5% of this strip? “Ten.” 

What is 5% of one strip? “ Five.” 

What is 5% of the other surip? “Five.” Of both? “ Ten.’ 

Show it on the blackboard. (200 x .05=.100). 

What is 6%, 7%, 8%, 9%, 10%? 

What is 25%, 30%, 40%, 50%? 

Now we know how to find a certain per cent. of anything. 

Make a statement. “ To find a certain per cent., we multiply 
by that per cent. written in a decimal form.” 

Let us find the length of the side of the room. What is it ? 
“* 32 feet.” 

Pointing to one pupil. Find 5%; to another, 8%; and so on; 
12%, 15%, 16%, etc., until each in the class has an example. 

Takes out $12 in bills. Find 90%, 80%, 70%, etc., each having 
an example. 

What is 90%? “$10.80,” That is nearly all, is it not? 

What is 50%? “$6.00.” That is just half. Is 50% always 
half; try your papers; try the blocks. 

What part is 25%? What part is 75%? 

How many in this class? “ 18.” 

What is 10%? “One boy and 80 hundredths.” 

What is 50%? ‘9 boys.” 

The commercial form is much used. Put these statements in 
the commercial form. 

A farmer had 20 sheep and four were killed. ‘‘ 20% were 
killed.” How is that? “ Four is y; that is}; thatis in deci- 
mals, .20.” 

Out of 40 pupils, 8 were tardy. What per cent. were tardy? 
“20%.” 

That means that if there had been 100 in the school at the 
same rate of tardiness, twenty would have been tardy. Notice 
you are to find per cent., you find what it is of one hundred. 

You find the fractional form ,4, then the decimal form (.20) in 
this case reduce the ,', to lowest terms (4), then change to a deci- 
mal. 

John had 28 cents and lost six, what per cent. was Azs Joss ? 

Each one may compare an example inpercent. Mary, I solved 
12 examples out of 14 correctly. What per cent. is that ? 

What is meant by this? “It as&s what number of examples 
she would have solved correctly if there were 100 in all.” 

This is the peculiarity of per cent. One base is used in all 
cases—it is 100. John may say | had twelve oranges and ate 3. 
Mary may say, I had 9 and ate 3. Sarah may say, I had 15 and 
ate 3, and so on; we have no means of knowing who is the 
greatest eater, but if in each case 100 is used as a common base 
we know at once. 


John ate 3=,, =} = 25% 
Mary“ 3=¢= = 333% 
Sarah“ 3= 4, = 4 = 20% 


Now it says all that if when I ask John how many he has 
eaten he replies 25%; and Mary replies, 33}%; and Sarah 
replies 20%. 


Men who have nothing but memory are but living lexicons’ 
and, as it were, the pack-horses of Parnassus. 


The best way to comprehend is to do. What we learn the 
most thoroughly is what we learn to some extent by ourselves. 
IMMANUEL KANT. 
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Japanese Tea Drinkings. 


We culla few paragraphs from the New York Times which 
may be used either for their picturesque value, to interest the 
pupils in the history of other nations, or in a geography lesson; 
or a point in ethics may be made in connection with this degen- 
eration of a devotional custom into the trivialities, formalities, 
and waste of a fashionable one: 


“The first tea mg 4 was indulged in by the Zen sect of Buddhists, sim- 
ply with the intention of keeping themselves awake during their midnight 
devotions. The first aristocratic tea drinker of whom there is any record is 
Monamoto Sanetomo, a shogun, who lived in the thirteenth century. Esai, 
a Buddhist abbot, tried to reclaim him from his intemperate habits by indu- 
cing him to drink tea instead of sake. The enthusiastic abbot drew up rules 
to govern the ceremony, which naturally he made religious. First came a 
very plain, frugal meal, then a service consisting of worshiping departed 
ancestors, the noisy beating of drums, and much burning of incense. Esai 
also published a book, in which he clearly explains how tea benefits the 
‘five viscera”—the heart, liver, lungs, kidneys, and intestines—and its in- 
fluence against demons. 

‘In the fourteenth century the former simplicity had been replaced by the 
greatest extravagance and luxury. The nobles vied with each other in the 
splendor of their entertainments. On the floors were spread magnificent 
tiger and leopard skins and troops of beautiful dancing girls added to the 
brilliancy of the scene. The simple meal taken at the beginning of the cere- 
mony became a sumptuous dinner for which some new delicacy was con- 
stantly sought. The chair room expanded into a magnificent apartment 
hung with gold and silver brocades, and round the walls were suspended 
magnificent swords and rich exquisite ornaments. An English writer tells 
us that at these parties the host would often endeavor to obtain as great a 
variety of brands of tea as possible. Then each guest in turn tried to guess 
the different brands. Every correct guess entitled its maker to one of the 
treasures with which the room was filled, and an unwritten but never broken 
law required him to present it to one of the geisha, or dancing girls. 

‘* Yoshimasa, shogun during the latter half of the fifteenth century, abdi- 
cated in order to give himself up to these entertainments, and was joined by 
Shuko and Shinno, two famous Buddhist abbots, who, it is to be feared, 
loved pleasure better than vigils and feasts. The shogun and the men of 
religion drew up a set of rules, many of which are still in vogue. They pre- 
scribed that the size of the room should be nine feet square, and Shinno in- 
vented the curious little spoon of bent bamboo, slightly broadened at the 
bowl, which is still used, though it is quite fashionable for a devotee to de- 
sign his own spoon. The greatest mark of esteem a man of superior rank 
could bestow upon an inferior whom he wished to honor was to present him 
with some piece of a tea service. Such great menas Nobunaga and Hideyo- 
din, two of the most famous generals Japan ever produced, were tea enthu- 
siasts, 

> » ~ x ® ~ a * 

These tea parties were often simply excuses for political meetings, or per- 
haps, more innocent subjects. Philosophy or literature was discussed, or 
curios exhibited, and artistic productions of one sort or another examined 
and opinions as to their value and authenticity given by connoisseurs. The 
cha-no-yu ceremonies are taught every girl having any pretensions to family 
or breeding, and a woman of the high classes would hardly care to acknowl- 
edge to one of her own countrymen that she was not versed in these myste- 


| e 
Greek Myths for Children. 


Mercury, Baucis, and Philemon. 
STORY OF THE LINDEN AND OAK, 
By EMMA M. FIRTH, Chicago, Ill. 


The two myths here presented embody lessons in ethics. 

In the first, Mercury, the golden rule is indirectly presented. 

' The second emphasizes the beauty of unselfishness and hospit- 
ality. 

Jupiter was the greatest of the gods and goddesses who lived on 
Mt. Olympus. He was called the father of gods and men. He 
lived in a great palace high up among the clouds. Each day in 
the great hall which glittered with gold and jewels, sat all of the 
gods, feasting on ambrosia, and drinking nectar which the pretty 
goddess Hebe passed to them in golden goblets. They had 
happy times when no one was quarreling, for, sad to tell, they 
quarreled and disputed like ordinary people; and called upon 
Jupiter to settle the difficulty. They talked together about the 
work and the wars, the friendships and the enmities of men down 
upon the earth. Often they interfered when one man wronged 
another ; and sometimes ‘they granted a victory to the people 
who were fighting in a just cause. The Greeks believed that 
their gods could do wonderful things, so they prayed to them, and 
made beautiful temples in their honor. 

But we believe that there is but one God, and that He hears 
and answers our prayers. We make beautiful churches in which 
to worship Him. 

They prayed to Ceres, that they might have good harvests. 
They asked the war-god, Mars, to make them brave and victori- 
ons in battle ; and they begged Mercury to give their ships a safe 
passage. 

Mercury was the god of the winds, and of time. The people 
loved him, although he was sometimes guilty of taking things 
which did not belong to him. The gods were fond of him be- 
cause he was their chosen messenger; and he was a very wise 
and speedy messenger. 

Mercury was the son of Jupiter, and being the child of so great 
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a father, he was quite different from other children. Indeed he 
was a wonderful baby, for when he was but four months old, he 
crept out of the cave in which was his home, then he stood up 
and began walking along on the sand. The very first thing which 
he saw was a turtle creeping slowly towards the water. 

Mercury began to talk to the turtle, but it was not willing to 
talk, and only blinked its little eyes at the blue eyed little boy. 

“Ah! You are silent now, but after a while you shall sing as 
sweetly as the birds,” said Mercury. The turtle had no time to 
think about the matter, for Mercury killed it, stretched some skin 
across the shell, and strings across the skin. He made each of 
the strings give a different sound, and much pleased with his 
work he began to sing and play. 

So sweetly did he play that the birds hopped about him, and 
insects settled upon him. He sang of the ocean with its white 
crested waves, and of the sandy beach and pink lined shells. But 
he sang most sweetly about his great father and beautiful mother, 
Maia. 

By and by he grew tired of this pleasant occupation ; and look- 
ing about him, he saw on the far away blue hills the white oxen 
of Apollo quietly grazing. 

Mercury made up his mind that he would have some of them 
for himself. How beautiful they were with their soft coats! 
Surely Apollo would not miss a few. But how could he get them 
across the sand so that their tracks would not show which way 
they had gone? 

Sly little Mercury! He made shoes of twigs, and after tying 
them all on, he drove the oxen by a very crooked path to a cave 
in the mountain. He thought that no one had seen him, but he 
was mistaken. 

An old man in a vineyard had watched Mercury; and when, 
soon afterward, Apollo came looking for his lost oxen, the old 
man told what he had seen. 

Apollo was very angry when he came to the cave where Mer- 
cury lived. There he found the little boy fast asleep in his cradle, 
He awoke him, and asked for his oxen. / 

Mercury would not give them up, so they both went to Jupiter's 
great hall. How the gods and godesses laughed when Apollo 
said that the little baby-boy, Mercury, had stolen his cattle! But 
when Jupiter said, ““ Mercury, you must take back the oxen of 
Apollo, and put them on the hillside pasture again.” There was no 
other way to do, ‘The cattle were brought back, and when 
Apollo came again to the cave of Mercury, there was peace and 
friendship between them. Ofcourse, Mercury showed Apollo his 
lyre; and when Apollo swept his hands across the strings, the 
little waves stopped chasing each other that they might listen. 
Then they, too, sang the same song and they sing it to this day. 

Mercury opened his blue eyes in wonder. Then he said : 
“ Ah, Apollo, you are truly the god of light and music. You may 
keep the lyre. It speaks only to those who know its tones. To 
all others it is but noise.” ; 

Apollo did not wish to take the lyre without giving something 
in return, so he gave to we a wand which had the power of 
making friends of those who had been enemies, and of settling 
disputes. : 

e also gave to Mercury the care of his flocks ; and to this day 
ou can see the oxen of Apollo in his sunny pastures, for Mercury 
is the wind, and the beautiful oxen are the clouds. 

When Apollo had gone with his lyre, Mercury went out to try 
the wand. He found two serpents fighting and lashing the ground. 
He touched them with the wand, and they at once twined them- 
selves lovingly about it. 

After that Mercury and Apollo were the best of friends. 

Jupiter was pleased with the peaceful ending of the quarrel, 
and made Mercury the trusted messenger of the gods. He gave 
him a winged cap and sandals, and often the great Jupiter came 
down from Olympus and went on a journey with Mercury. 

One time they came down to the earth and traveled far through 
the sunny valleys of Greece, crossing the winding rivers, and 
climbing the high mountains. Apollo had driven far down in the 
west when they came to a little village where they wished to stay 
until the next day. They were dressed like mortals, and were 
tired and dusty. 

They came to a very fine house. Mercury said, “ Let us go in 
here and stay until morning.” But no one bade them enter, 
although they knocked again and again. 

They were treated in the same manner at each house, until at 
last they came to a little tumble-down hut with which the west 
wind had played many a rough game. 

They knocked, and the door was opened by a little old woman 
who smiled kindly, and bade them enter. 

An old man came and took their mantles and brought them 
water in a wooden bowl. He invited them them to sit, after they 
had washed and were refreshed, 

The old lady spread a coarse cloth upon the table, and began 
to get supper. 

Jupiter and Mercury sat by the fire and talked to the old man 
who seemed cheerful and happy in spite of his poverty. 

It was pleasant to be treated as if they were long expected 
friends, and the gods enjoyed it and were pleased. 
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“ To whom do we owe this pleasure,” asked Jupiter. 

“This is Baucis, my wife, and that is Philemon, my husband,” 
they said, almost at the same time. 

hey were too polite to ask who the strangers were or where 
they were going. They talked about the harvests and about the 
games in which some of the young men of their village had taken 
part and had been victorious. 

Then they all sat around the table which stood on rickety legs. 
Baucis began to say how sorry she was that there was so little 
milk in the earthen pitcher, when she began to be fearful, for the 
pitcher was full; and one by one the earthen dishes were changed 
to gold, as the gods helped themselves to the food. 

Baucis and Philemon fell upon their knees, for they knew that 
only the gods themselves could make so great a change. 

“We are gods, good people,” said Jupiter. ‘Rise and follow 

us. 
The gods led the way to the top of a high hill. Then, looking 
back, they saw only their old home in the midst of a lake. While 
they looked it was changed to a beautiful temple with white col- 
umns. “That shall be your home,” said Jupiter. ‘That shall 
be the temple of Jupiter and you shall take care of it. Is there a 
wish which you would have granted ?” 

“Great Father Jupiter,” said Baucis, “ we pray that we may 
never part, but that we may go together to the land of the after- 
noon. 

Jupiter granted the wish. One day Baucis and Philemon were 
standing before the temple, when they saw each other changing 
slowly into the trunks, branches, and leaves of two beautiful trees, 
a linden and an oak. 

There they stood for many years, and with each passing breeze 
thev whispered words of loving cheer to each other. 


, 
A Lesson on Oxygen. 


By C. H. DiLs, Principal Model School, State Normal School, 
California, Penn. 


_ A great deal has been written of late years in regard to teach- 
ing elementary science in the common schools, but comparatively 
few schools have as yet given science a regular period of the 
daily program. In the Model School department of the Cali- 
fornia, Pa., normal school, twenty lessons in the various lines of 
elementary science are given to each grade every month. 

The following description written by a ten-year-old boy tells 
what was done in a recent lesson. The children helped in the 
experiment, there not being enough materiai for all to do it: 

‘We filled four bottles with water and put them in a trough. Then we 
put an alcohol lamp under a glass flask with ages and black oxide in it. 
And there was a tube fastened to the flask. We took one of the bottles 
and turned it upside down in the trough, and took the tube and put it in the 
bottle, and the gas from the potash and black oxide made the water go out 
of the bottle. We did that with all the bottles. Then we took a stick and 
lit it and blew out the flame, so as to just leave the sparks on the stick. We 
then put it in one of the bottles and it made a flame. Next, we took some 
charcoal and put it on a wire and we lit it, blew out the flame and put it 
in another bottle and it all flew into sparks. Then we took a piece of sul- 
phur and put it in an earthen cup, lit it so as to make a little flame that you 
could hardly see, and put it in another bottle and it blazed up bright. Last, 
we put a piece of a match on an iron wire, lit it, and put it in the last bottle, 
and the wire was melted, because there was a little ball on the end of the 
wire after we took it out of the bottle. The name of this gas is oxygen.” 

Here are some of the conclusions given by the pupils in the 
oral discussion which followed the experiment : 

‘“* Oxygen supports a fire. (Here the term combustion was given and fixed 
with one presentation because they needed the term just then.) - The air 
contains oxygen. When we put the ‘‘ blower” on our coal fires, it causes 
more air to go through the hot coals, and gives the fire more oxygen, making 
it hotter. This is why the blacksmith usesa bellows on his fire. We breathe 
to get oxygen out of the air. When a great many have to breathe the same 
air, it loses all its oxygen and becomes bad. e should have a plentiful 
supply of pure air in our rooms, etc.” 

This is an infinitely better way of teaching hygiene than con- 
ning the facts from a text-book even if the experiments were per- 
formed afterwards in proof. 
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Topical Questions. 
The Peary Expedition. 


By JOSEPHINE SIMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


1. What brilliant Arctic expedition * has been lately accom- 
plished ? 

2. What can you state of its leader? 

3. What two societies aided Lieut. Peary in paying the ex- 
penses of the enterprise ? 

4. When did Lieut. Peary start for Greenland ? 

5. What was the name of his vessel ? 

6. Where and how did the exploring party spend the winter ? 


*See Peary’s dispatch in New York Sun Sept. 12 and 13. 
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7. What was Peary’s theory as to the best way of reaching 
the north end of Greenland? 

8. What can you state of his success in trying to prove his 
theory ? 

g. What was the distance traversed by him with a single com- 
panion ? 

10, Can you trace his course ? 

11, Who, in a former expedition, had reached probably the 
most northern limit of Greenland ? 

12, What animal life did Peary meet with in the extreme 
north ? 

13. What does he say concerning human life on the north 
coast ? 

14. What statement does he make about snow ? 

15. Upon his return toward camp wzom did he meet ? 

16, What northern latitude had he reached ? 

“On June 28 we were under the 82° parallel.” 

17. What means of travel did Peary use? 

18, What are “skier” ? 

19. Who was Peary’s sole companion on his famous exploring 
trip ? 

20, What woman was a member of the expedition ? 

21. Of what service was she to the party ? 

22. What general statement might be made concerning this 
expedition ? 

23. What are some of the valuable results of the enterprise ? 

24. Are such expeditions of any practical value? 

25. Up to the present time what flag has been planted furthest 
north on the American continent ? 
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Lesson Plan for Greek Cross. 


(For Fourth and Fifth Grades.) 
By H. B. 


Prepare for this lesson three crosses: Greek, Roman, and Mal- 
tese, cut from pastebvard (colored, if possible). Have pictures 
of Greek cross and square on the board. 

Show pupils the crosses and -ask what they are. Inquire if 
they know the special name of each. 

Give only the name of the Maltese cross. Take Roman cross. 

Who knows why this is called the Roman cross? What do 
you know about the Romans? Where did the Romans live ? 

“ The Romans lived many hundred years ago, and this cross 
was the symbol of their religion.” Take Greek cross. 

Why is this called the Greek cross? What do you know about 
the Grecians? Where did they live? 

“The Greeks or Grecians lived about the time of the Romans.” 

“ They were much skilled in architecture, ana built many beau- 
tiful palaces and temples, and 
on the inside and outside of 
these buildings they used a great 
deal of carving. The design 
of this cross was a favorite one 
and was much used in the 
decorations.” 

(Have, if possible, a picture 
of some Grecian architecture 
in which this cross is used.) 

Compare Roman and Greek 
crosses, and ask for points of 
difference and likeness. What 
figure have you seen that has 
= the same proportions as the 
Greek cross? (Place cross on the square and ask some one to 
point out the outline of the cross.) 

We are now ready to draw the Greek cross. ; 

In order tc have this figure look well on the paper, how must it 
be placed ? 

Show pupils figure in wrong position, and thus draw from them 
that it must be at equal distances from the side of the paper. 

What shall we draw first ? ao, 

Remember in drawing this square how you said it must be 
placed. prc ; 

From the left side of your paper draw a vertical line four inches 
long ; from the upper end of this line draw a horizontal line four 
inches long. From the lower end of the vertical line draw an- 
other horizontal line the same length. - What is needed to com- 
plete the square? Draw this line. E ; } 

Place your fingers on the upper horizontal line to trisect it. 

Divide the left vertical line in the same way. 

Give directions for drawing these lines. 

Show cross on the square and have some one show where the 
outline of the cross should come on the square. ; 

Go over these lines forming the outline of the cross so that it 
may be clearly seen. 

What have you drawn? Why is it called a Greek cross ? 

See if pupils remember names of the other crosses. 
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The Teacher’s Valentine. 


A COLLOQUY FOR Two Boys AND Two GIRLS. 
By M. D. STERLING. 


Cuaracters.—Tom Hasty, a schoolboy; \ ep Wisg, a schoolboy; Mrs. Hasty, 
Tom's mother ; Hern, Tom’s sister. 


SCENE FIRST. 


(A sttting-room in Mrs. Hasty’s house. At a table (center of 
platform) sits a young lady engaged in painting. A box of 
colors stands open on the table, with sheets of drawing-paper, 
half finished paintings, valentines, books, etc., scattered around. 
To the right of table, in a rocking-chair, sits a middle-aged 
lady (small fancy cap, eye-glasses, etc.). She holds a book and 
ts reading aloud to her daughter, as the curtains draw back.) 

Mrs. Hasty (reading aloud). Many antiquaries have endeavored 
in vain to unravel the origin and mystery of Valentine Day, but——” 

(Enter Tom Hasty just from school and ina great rage. 
While speaking, he stamps about the platform, making angry 
gestures.) 

Tom. I'll serve her out, the mean old thing, keeping me in until 
this hour of the day! I’ve missed the first foot-ball match of the 
season just for a cross, cranky old school-marm’s nonsense! But 
I'll be even with her, yet,—see if I don’t! She shall not trample 
on me, for nothing —so now ! 

Mrs. Hasty. 1 suppose, Thomas, your remarks have reference 
to Miss Gray? Please remember, sir, that she is your teacher and 
extitled to your utmost respect. Never again let me hear such 
ungentlemanly language applied by you to any lady. 

Tom. Well, mother, if you knew how hard it is to be detained 
after school to do some stupid exercise, you wouldn’t blame me 
so much. I believe Miss Gray takes delight in punishing us boys. 
The cross, cranky old fossil !—she just knew I was dying to be 
off with the other fellows to the foot-ball game. She has no more 
heart than a 

Mrs. Hasty (interrupting him). Thomas! Thomas! I must 
insist upon your speaking more respectfully, or not at all. If your 
teacher punished you this afternoon, it was doubtless for some 
good reason. You would know your lessons better if you gave 
as much attention to cultivating your brains as you do to exercis- 
ing your muscles, and probably you would never be kept in. 

(Rzses.) Come, daughter, if we are going to the concert this 
evening we ought to dress before tea. 

Helen (rising). Please don’t disturb my valentines, Tom. ! 
cannot put them away, you know, until the paint is dry. Since 
this is the twelfth of February I should have no time to do others, 
if anything happened to these. I want to mail them to-morrow 
in time for delivery on the fourteenth. 

Tom. Allright, Helen. 1 won't touch your valentines, though 
it makes me feel like doing almost anything I can to be disagree- 
able when mother begins to preach. 

Mrs. Hasty. If 1 preach, it is all for your own good, Thomas. 
come, Helen. (Exit Mrs. Hasty and Helen). 

Tom. Valentines! That gives me an idea. Why not send 
Miss Gray a valentine! (S/aps Azs knee.) That's the ticket! 
Won't she be mad? I think I see her when she opens her desk 
on Valentine morning! (Extt Tom.) 


SCENE SECOND. 


The same room, with the addition of an easel placed with the 
Sront partly turned toward the audience. A large sheet of 
manilla paper rests on the easel, Upon the paper ts lightly 
sketched in pencil the life-size caricature of a woman's head in 
outline (tt should have an immense mouth, long nose, etc.—a 
model can easily be found in one of the comic papers or in a col- 
lection of comic valentines); part of the picture is finished in 
heavy lines of charcoal; as the curtains draw back Tom Hasty is 
discovered seated before the easel, engaged in sketching. During 
the following soliloguy he deepens the penciled lines (which 
should be previously invisible to the audience) with crayon or 
charcoal, 

Tom. With mother and Helen off to the concert what a 
chance I have to make a rea/ nzce valentine for my dear teacher! O, 
Miss Gray, how I love thee! I know of none above thee,—-why, 
there’s a rhyme !--for plaguing boys at school. (S#ts dackin his 
chair, looking at picture.) Now, that looks like Miss Gray, and 
then again it don't look like her. (Goes on sketching.) 1 wonder 
how she will be pleased with this choice and charming portrait of 
her beautiful self. I dare say she will be filled with longing to 
know the artist’s name and where he lives and all about him. 
She will be anxious to pay her respects to ¢ha? artist, I know. 
(Leans back again.) Ah! that swan-like neck! That imposing 
nose! That adorable mouth—especially the door part, for it is as 
wide as a door, so to speak. 

(Enter Ned Wise.) 
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Ned. Hello, old fellow. Awfully sorry you missed foot-ball 

this afternoon. Our side had the best ok straight through. I 

— in to tell you about i. I thought you would like to 
now. 

Tom. Glad you came, Ned. Of course I want to hear full par- 
ticulars. Sit down. I have to finish this valentine before mother 
and Helen come back from the concert. It will be done in a 
minute. 

Ned (approaching easel). \s it a valentine for your sweet- 
heart, Tom? If it is a portrait | can’t say with truth that she’s a 
beauty. 

Tom. Far from being a beauty she’s a mean, hateful old thing 
It was all her fault that I missed the fun this afternoon. 

Ned (seizing picture and holding tt at arm's length). Oh, is it 
the /eacher’s valentine? Ha! Ha! Ha! It does look something 
like Miss Gray, sure enough. You have caught the nose, Tom, 
but the mouth is not hers, at all! She really has a sweet expres- 
sion. (Returns picture to easel.) 

Tom (in sarcasm). Oh, very sweet! 

Ned. (You are not going to send it, I hope. 

Tom, Why not? She deserves it. 

Ned (indignantly), Indeed she does not deserve it! Let me 
tell you, Tom Hasty, there isn’t a noblier;woman in these United 
States than our Miss Gray. Her father is a helpless cripple, so 
she is obliged to take the support of the family upon herself. Be- 
sides that, she is paying one brother’s way through college. 
Although she earns a good salary, she hardly uses enough of it for 
herself to buy what she really needs. I don’t wonder she is cross 
when fellows are lazy, for every minute spent after school-hours 
is so much precious time lost from her home duties. 

Tom. 1 meant to put this in her desk early on the morning of 
St. Valentine’s day. 

Ned. \t would be a mean, ungentlemanly action, Tom. To 
my mind a comic valentine is no better than an unsigned letter— 
something that I am sure no gentleman or lady would be guilty 
of sending to another. Certainly, our teacher has done nothing 
to warrant such an insult. 


(Enter Mrs. Hasty and Helen in walking costumes. 
hurriedly turns the valentine with back outward.) 


Mrs. Hasty and Helen. Good evening, Ned. 

Ned. Good evening, ladies. 

Tom. Did you enjoy the concert ? 

Mrs. Hasty. Very much indeed. 

Helen. Why, Tom, what are you doing with my easel ? 

Tom. \ had a bit of drawing todo. I had promised not to 
touch your precious mess on the table, the re, so I made bold to 
use your easel, Helen. 

Mrs. Hasty. But where is your drawing, Tom? I should like 
to see it. Is it something for school ? 

Tom (hesitating). 1-er-thought so—when I first did it, but— 

Ned. Buthe has changed his mind, Miss Helen. Haven't you, 
Tom? 

Helen. \ don’t understand. How mysterious you are. Is 
this the drawing? (Crosses to easel, while speaking, and takes 
the paper. Tom at the same moment setzes the sheet and both 
pull, tearing it in half). Tom, you naughty boy! I do believe 
you have been trying to make one of those disgusting comic val- 
entines. (Holding the half-sheet at arms length.) \ am so glad 
it is torn. The fire or the waste basket is the only proper place 
for such ugly things. (Tosses her piece of the valentine into a 
waste-basket.) 

Mrs. Hasty. Quite right, Helen. Comic valentines, nine cases 
out of ten, hurt the feelings of those to whom they are sent. 
None of my children, I trust, will stoop to indulge in so course an 
amusement—an amusement bought by giving pain or annoyance 
to another. But speaking of valentines, Ned, we met your father 
on our way home and he told us there was a movement on foot 
among Miss Gray’s pupils to send their teacher a valentine worth 
having. 

Ned. Yes, Mrs. Hasty. We started a subscription at noon 
to-day, and have nearly two dollars in hand, already. - 

Mrs. Hasty. \ndeed? 1 am glad to hear it, Ned. (Opens 
pocket-book, and hands him a note therefrom.) Please accept a 
contribution from the Hasty family. 

Ned. Oh, thank you very much! 

Helen. What is the valentine to be, Ned? 

Tom. (mischievously). Anything as handsome as the one 
which has just come to grief? (Flourishes his half of valentine 
before Ned, then tears it up and places it in the waste-basket.) 

Ned. Some of us wanted to send Miss Gray an out-and-out 
valentine, with Cupids and hearts, lace paper, and all. But we 
decided ‘hat would be rather useless. We sounded her father 
about what kind of books she likes, and he says she is fond of 
Washington Irving. So, as this is February, the birth-month of 
the Father of our Country, we have about made up our minds to 
purchase a handsome edition of Irving's “ Life of Washington ” 
as a valentine for Miss Gray, which she will appreciate better than 
any amount of Cupids and lace paper. ; 

Mrs. Hasty. A very wise choice. Besides being a dutiful 
daughter and first-rate teacher, Miss Gray, as I happen to know, 
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is a well-bred and highly cultured woman. She has had much 
trouble in her life but has borne it bravely and cheerfully. How 
pleased she will be with so delightful a valentinc from her 
scholars only those can understand who, like herself, have few 
pleasures and many anxieties. 

Tom. How do you propose to give Miss Gray the valentine, 
Ned ? Wouldn’t it be a jolly surprise to slip it into her desk so 
that she will see it first thing on St. Valentine’s ~ ? 

Helen (mischievously). Hear the boy! Why, Tom, I thought 
Miss Gray was a cross, cranky— 

Tom Glegany). Can’t a fellow change his mind ? 

Ned (patting Tom on shoulder). To be sure he can, Tom: 

Mrs. Hasty. After all, my dears, the very best valentine that 
soholars can give a teacher is, first of all, respect, and second-- 

All (together). Good lessons! (Curtains.) 


¥* 
Which. 


(The speaker holds out both hands closed till the last verse, when the candy is 
shown in the right hand.) 
Which will you have, the left hand or right ? 
No, no, I will not give you a sight, 
I'll only tell you it’s something good— 
You'd guess which hand it’s in, if you could. 


Hurry up now, and give me a guess! 

Did you say the right hand—no or yes? 
If you don’t guess right, you shall not see, 
And then the candy shail be for me. 


O, dear! I've told you. I didn’t mean 

To let you know until I had seen 

Whether you could guess which hand is right, 
Well, if you’re wrong, I will give you a bite. 


The left hand? Ah, ha! You have gussed it well; 

And I am sure that I didn’t tell! 

Isn’t it queer, the left hand zs right ? 

You'd have got left, if you'd guessed the right. 
—M.A. Paull, in Wide Awake. 


. 
The Middle One of Three. 


I wonder if you ever thought 
How hard it is on me 
To be the fellow that I am— 
The middle one of three ? 
I never have a single right, 
I just belong nowhere ; 
I got put into the wrong place, 
And no one seems to care. r 


There’s John ; why, every meal, you know, 
He’s always helped the first ; 

And if we have two pairs of things 
Of course I get the worst. 

Whenever a big show comes to town 
They always let John go; 

But as for me, they’re sure to Say, 
“ John’s older, Sam, you know.” 


Ted breaks my toys and tears my books ; 
If we go out to slide, 
I always have to be the horse 
And Ted the one to ride. 
Then if I dare to say a word, 
Ma’s face gets awful blue, 
She looks at me so sad, and says, 
“ Ted’s younger, dear, than you.” 
I'd rather never be at all; 
It isn’t any fun, 


Unless you are the oldest boy 
Or else the youngest one. 
John’s “ older,” and Ted's “‘ not so old,” 
And worse than all, you see, 
I’m never going to get my turn, 
For they will always be. 
—Carrie B. Chandler, in Wide Awake. 
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I like THE JOURNAL better each issue ! receive. I think the 
Holiday number was superb, both in matter and make up. It is 
the best investment of $2.50 that I have ever made in connection 
with school work. Jas. C. HOOKER. 

Webster, Miss., High School. 
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Suggestions for Washington’s Birthday Exercises. 


Teachers will find in the January and February issues of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1892, ’91, ‘90, 89, and 88, useful material 
for celebrating Washington’s birthday in the school-room. The 
January 14th JOURNAL gave one of Miss Hadley’s bright and 
original exercises; this week some patriotic selections appear ; 
later on a special exercise for grammar and intermediate grades 
will be printed. In fact, the necessities of every phase of school- 
life in regard to this important day will be looked after. 


APPROPRIATE RECITATIONS. 


In No. 2 of the series of volumes on poetry of the month edited 
by Oscar Fay Adams (D. Lothrop & Co. publishers), the teacher 
will find many appropriate recitations for the month of February. 
These may be combined with historical matter to give variety to 
special exercises on the 22nd of February. 


BRIGHTEN THE PROGRAM. 


After the program is arranged in order, it may seem to lack 
sparkle and interest. Why not have each number introduced by 
a herald who is one of the school-boys dressed in fanciful costume 
—short trousers, slippers, waist with puffed sleeves and velvet 
cap, with a horn or musical instrument which he sounds before 
he announces, “ Recitation, The Boyhood of Washington, by 
Jennie Spear.” Be assured, so slight a novelty as this will please 
childrem immensely and will repay the trouble of preparing 
or it. 

SHORTEN THE PROGRAM. 


Many admirable programs sent by teachers last year are in the 
hands of the editor of the Supplementary. They show taste and 
skill in arrangement, and considerable originality. One criticism 
applies to all, however, they are too long. Beware of this fatal 
error in a school entertainment. Too much of George Washing- 
ton will dishearten the growing generation. A program need not 
be strictly devoted to this great and good man, even on his birth- 


day. 
¥ 


Yearnings, 


(This is for the funny boy in the class to speak ; the one who always makes 
the class smile.) 
I've often thought I'd like to be 
A noble missionary. 
The keeper of a peanut stand, 
Or an apothecary. 


I'd like to be a chorus girl, 
Or fishermaiden fair ; 

And oh! far more, a reigning queen 
With diamonds in my hair. 


Alas! how have I burned within 
With mad, insane desire 

To be a new Zenobia 
And set the world on fire ! 


But all in vain, I yearn and pine; 
Tis plain I’ve no vocation, 

My lot in life is but to be 
Contented with my station, 


I know I have an easy time, 
No wrongs to make a verse on, 

But, oh! it is a grief to think 
I’m an ordinary person. 


¥ 


Snowflakes. 


Tap, tap, tap! 
What a tiny call! 
If we were not very, very still 
It would not be heard at all. 
Tap, tap, tap! 
Din, din, din! 
It’s a crowd of little snowflakes 
Asking to come in. 


, 
New York and Florida Special. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that, commencing Wednes- 
day, January 18th, 1893, Friday, January 20th, and every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday thereafter, ‘* The New York and Florida Special’ will be placed in 
service for the season, leaving New York at 9.30 A.M. and Brooklyn at 9.00 A. 
M., arriving at Jacksonville at 3.00 P.M. and St. Augustine at 4.15 P.M. the 
following day. , ‘ 

This train will run via the ** Wilson Short Cut” of the Atlantic Coast Line 
(via Fayetteville , shortening the schedule almost two hours between New 
York and St. Augustine as compared with last year’s schedule. ; 

The train will consist of drawing-room car (containing six drawing-rooms 
with all conveniences), dining car. observation car, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing cars—all vestibuled. Engagements of may be made in advance on 


—Brooklyn Life. 


application to Ticket Agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Editorial Notes. 


All readers do not appreciate the value of the plan upon which 
this journal is constructed or the thought expended upon the de- 
velopment of the plan and its faithful carrying out. The long- 
time readers of THE JOURNAL learn to realize the benefit of a well- 
knit work, such as it is present. The comprehensiveness of the 
outline scheme, as printed at the head of the “‘ School-Room ” each 
week, is apparent at a glance, and only the most methodical 
journalistic effort enables the editors to keep its whole ground 
pretty well covered as the weeks and months go round. The 
result of this effort, to our readers, is that they miss nothing that 
is good and soon learn where to look for what they want. The 
result with the editors is that they feel they are doing as a good 
teacher in a graded school is doing, giving the best possible on 
each subject as that subject comes up. 





A paper tor primary teachers, entitled Primary Education, 
has been started in Boston. The first number makes a good 
impression ; it is not only well-printed and illustrated but well 
edited, and fitted to be a positive aid in the school-room. This 
might be well expected, as its editor is Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg who 
has been an assistant editor on THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for the 
past year. The contributed articles are mainly by well-known 
writers for THE JOURNAL, and thus the newspaper follows and 
intensifies the effort made by THE JOURNAL to provide materials 
to place the primary schools in line with the advancement desired 
by an awakened public sentiment. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL issues, as is widely known, a “ Primary 
Edition’’ once a month, consisting of e¢ght extra pages in addi- 
tion to the regular issue of twenty-four pages. To this edition 
the ablest writers on primary teaching have contributed and the 
attention of a wide circle of primary teachers has been secured. 
It is a fact that primary teachers upto a late period have been 
slow to look for aid in teaching ; the reason being that primary 
teaching has been looked at as an exceedingly simple thing 
and instruction in teaching a child to read in the First Reader, or 
in learning the multiplication table (this being the old idea of the 
work of a primary teacher), seemed quite superfluous. But the 
new education demanding teachers having a different ideal from 
this, and so exhibiting a just ideal of primary teaching, will fina a 
place. The attention of all subscribers is invited to the PRIMARY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL issued on the first of each month, ten issues 
one dollar; there are many principals whose assistant teachers 
would double their efficiency by reading this paper. Let such 
principals correspond with the publishers. 





Miss Ellen E, Kenyon, who is well known to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL by her contributions, has become an assistant 
editor. She has made a careful study of the subject of educa- 
tion ; when the University School of Pedagogy was opened she en- 
tered it and pursued a three years’ course, receiving at the close 
the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. For the past four years she 
has supervised a department of primary school No. 52 in 
Brooklyn. ‘The Coming School,” a volume from her pen pub- 
lished in 1889, has attracted much attention from thoughtful 
people. Until recently she was one of the editorial staff of The 
Teacher. She also edited The Primary School, a journal that 
attained no small popularity. 





Mr. Ossian H. Lang, who has been known to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL for several years as a student of education, is now 
one of the editorial staff. He pursued a three years’ course in the 
Teachers’ Seminary in Grimma,Saxony,and took lectures in Leipsic 
and Paris. He has made a careful study of the Herbartian phil- 
osophy and is a member of the Herbart club formed at the last 
meeting of the National Association. He was last year an 
assistant to the superintendent of schools of Buffalo. 





The Journal of Education, Madras, India, says: ‘“ The Col- 
umbus Souvenir number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is excellent, 
being replete with capital illustrations and bright reading,” 
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H. H. Ballard. 


Harlan Hoge Ballard, noted as the founder of the Agassiz As- 
sociation, was born in Athens, Ohio, 1853. He is a graduate of 
Williams college. In 1874 he became principal of the Lenox, 
Mass., high school. While at the head of this institution, he 
organized among the pupils a society for promoting the study of 
natural history. This circle of students is the bginning of the 
Agassiz Association. 

In 1880, Mr. Ballard was appointed principal of the Lenox 
academy. In the same year a general invitation was sent out to 
form local branches of the association. At the present day there 
are chapters in nearly every state and territory as well as in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, South America, and Japan. 

Prin. Ballard is a hard worker. Teo his prudent and skilful 
management Lenox academy owes its prosperous condition. 


The bazar recently held by the-Boston Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association has been a financial success. The net pro- 
ceeds may be safely put at $50.000. 





The Schoharie County Teachers’ Association meets at Schoh- 
arie, N. Y., February 3 and 4, 1893. 
The following program will be carried out: 


Lecture by Hon. Jared Sanford, deputy sup’t of public instruction; ‘* The 
Independance of the Teacher,” F. A. Guernsey; discussion : ‘A Graded 
System in District Schools,” led by Prin. W. H. Ryan; ‘ Patriotism in the 
Public School,” Ex-Com’r J. H. Mann; ‘‘ The Value of Industrial Train- 
ing,” Miss Harriet E. Roxbury ; ‘‘ The Feasibility of Introducing ‘Maniial 
Instruction Into Our Schools,” Prof. C. W. Cobb, Oneonta state normal 
school ; ‘‘ The Necessity for Methods in Teaching Literature,” Mrs. Margaret 
S. Mooney, Albany state normal college ; Composition, Prin. R. S. Keyser ; 
President’s Address, Pres. Edwin Cornell. 





The point that the old system of examination is apt to injure 
the physical organism of the child, should receive more attention. 
If teachers and physicians would unite to make the people see the 
harmfulness of the system, there would soon be a demand fora 
better basis for promotion in schools. Dr. H. L. Waldo, of Troy, 
N. Y., said that every year in June, he has had many cases of 
illness among children who were about to undergo examination. 
Nervousness, sleeplessness, lack of energy, and other troubles are 
attributed to the mental disturbance caused by examinations. 


The Department of Superintendance of the National Educa- 
tional Association sends out a circular announcing the railroads 
that will make reduced rates for the Boston meeting, February 
21, 22, 23. The list is very long, apparently including all roads 
except the New York and New Haven Railroad. 

Brunswick Hall has been secured as the headquarters of the 
meeting, at a reduced rate of $4.00 a day. Members can find ex- 
cellent accommodations also at hotels offering lower rates. 





Several years ago the editor wrote a little article “ What I Saw 
in a School-Room” ; it became popular and was copied exten- 
sively and duly credited. It has started on its rounds again, ap- 
pearing in the December number of the South Western Journal 
of Education credited to Ex. The editor of that excellent paper 
must have copied it from some other paper that failed in its duty 
to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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What is the best cure for crime has been a question often 
asked. Dr. Arthur MacDonald, of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, attempted to answer this in a lecture: ‘“ Whatever 
the remedy, causes must be studied first. The French school of 
criminology have shown that the greater part of crime arises out 
of social conditions, and hence is amenable to reformation by 
the changing of these conditions. Buechner says that defect of 
intelligence, poverty, and want of education are the three great 
factors in crime. Maj. McClaughry, of wide prison experience, 
and chief of the Chicago police, considers criminal parentage and 
associations, and neglect of children by their parents, as first 
among the many causes of the criminal class. D’Olive Crona, 
author of a French work on habitual criminality, asserts that 
three-fourths of those who enter prison have been conducted to 
crime from the results of a neglected education.” It is useless to 
expect any great decrease in crime until very young children are 
properly cared for; that is, until they receive the moral and 
social education of a home or home-like institution. This is the 
foundation of all prevention of crime.” 





The teachers of Fremont, lowa, have organized a county asso- 
ciation. Theirnext meeting will be held at Thurman, February 3 
and 4. The following subjects will be discussed : 


‘* Tardiness and How to Reduce it to a Minimum ;” ‘‘ How Shall we Teach 
Spelling ?” ‘‘ Occupation Work in Country Schools ;” ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Public School to the State ;” ‘‘ How Teachers Should Employ Time Out of 
School ;” ‘‘ Relative Importance of the Common Branches ;” “ Reading, 
What it is and What it Should be ;” ‘‘Is County Uniformity of Text-Books 
Desirable ?,” ‘‘ Morals and Manners ;” ‘‘ How and Why ?” ‘General Exer- 
cises ;” ‘* What, When, How and Why ?” 





At the recent meeting of the Associated Principals of the State 
ot New York, the question was discussed : “‘ What attention should 
be Given to Elocution in Union Schools?” Opinions were divided. 
Some, having in view the possible careers of the pupils as lawyers 
and preachers dwelt on the value of elocutionary drill. Others 
who did not see it in that light did not favor its introduction. 

R. S. Keyser, F. L. Gamage, and A. C. Hill, advocated less time 
to so-called elocution and more to good reading. They empha- 
sized that it is more essential that a student should be trained to 
read in an intelligent and entertaining way, and to converse with 
people in an easy and graceful manner than to try to make ora- 
tors of them. 

Brother Constantius, of Albany, said: ‘‘ Let us give more atten- 
tion to reading. Children must be taught the clear meaning of 
words. We are too often content with a mere glimmer of the 
thought intended instead of knowing just the meaning. 1 empha- 
size that elocution, properly so-called, should be considered largely 
in the light of a mental discipline.” 





State Supt. Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., of Pa., in an address before 
the Teachers’ Institute of Wayne county, Pa., said: One of the ob- 
jections urged against the Pennsylvania school system is the annual 
examination for provisional certificates. The object of the exami- 
nations is to get the best teachers and was never intended as a 
permanent arrangement. 


There is a movement on foot, resolutions having been passed 
by a number of county institutes and the state association, limit- 
ing the number of annual provisional certificates, granted to any 
one person to three. If in that time the person has not secured 
a professional certificate, he will be obliged to drop out of the 
profession. 


The next grade above the professional is the permanant certi- 
ficate. This is not, as many suppose, good in any part of the 
state, but only in the county in which it is granted. The three 
certificates good anywhere in the state are the state teachers’ cer- 
tificate, the state normal certificate and the state normal diploma. 
The idea is to advance the grade of the teachers. 


Chauncey M. Depew gave some sound advice to the graduates 
of Peirce College of Business, Philadelphia. He told them that 
there are opportunities for all to succeed in life. Success is not 
to be measured by dollars and cents. He pointed out the fallacy 
of looking upon the accumulation of meney as the test of brains 
and common sense. Success consists in being of some use to 
ourselves and to our time. The road to success and happiness 
the eloquent speaker described in these words: ‘1 have but one 
rule and I formulated it some years ago, to give to those who 
hope to succeed in the world, and that is STICK, DIG, and SAVE. 
. . . . As to what constitutes happiness in this world, that is 
a matter of contentment, of conscience, of the right view of one’s 
position and one’s duties in life. 





A lady who has been a successful teacher in one of our West- 
ern states for several years, but is now in Nova Scotia, gives her 
views on the difference between the school systems of this coun- 
try, through the Educational Review for the Atlantic provinces 
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of Canada. This is how she sums up the results of the respec 
tive systems : 

“ Their results impress me something like this: A Canadian 
and an American boy are sent into a garden to pick fruit. The 
Canadian boy does his work thoroughly —picking every berry de- 
formed or green, and sells for a low figure. The American boy 
discriminates in favor of the largest and best fruit, fills his basket 
soonest and gets the high price. The American has the better 
idea of perspective—of relative values.” 





Sioux City has a magnificent high school building erected at a 
cost of $104,460. 





Dr. Andersen, director of Yale’s new gymnasium, has been ap- 
-nemeg instructor in physical culture in the schools of New 
aven, 





India has 3,503 schools with an attendance of 135,565 pupils. 
This means an increase of 1,696 schools and 73,877 pupils during 
the last twelve years. 





A teacher received the following :—‘ Dear Madam,— We are 
sending Douglas to another school, and they wish to have a 
transformation (transfer) form.” 





A school near the London docks is taking navigation as a 
specific subject. 





. 


Little Giri—* Why mayn’t I go to the theater with you?” 

Mamma—“ BeCause it’s a Shakespearian tragedy and you 
couldn’t understand it. 

“Isn't it English?” 

“Yes; but you couldn’t understand what they were talking 
about. You don’t know enough.” 

“Well, I don’t know enough to un’erstand wat th’ preacher is 
talking "bout either, but you makes me go to church.”—£ x. 


Supplementary Reading 
IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS, 


The school council of Cleveland, Ohio, has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $600 for the purchase of books of standard authors 
to be used as supplementary reading matter in the four upper 
grades. It was Supt. Draper’s idea that the regulation reading 
matter of the schools was insufficient to supply the demand. His 
experience was that young children were more easily interested 
in the work of standard writers than was generally supposed. 

He said that he had prepared a list of the works which he 
should purchase, buying sixty volumes of each book. These 
would be put up in sets of twenty volumes each and placed in the 
different schools in turn, a set being allowed to remain in one 
school for a period of about six weeks. Next year the books pur- 
chased this year would keep on their travels going into the schools 
which did not get them this year, a new set being purchased and 
put into circulation. The lists for the four upper grades were di- 
vided and arranged as follows: 

Poetry—Fifth grade, Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha ;” sixth grade, 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ;” seventh grade, Tennyson’s “‘ Enoch 
Arden ;” eighth grade, Scott’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

Fiction—Fifth, De Foe’s “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” Alcott’s “ Little 
Women;” sixth, Irving’s “ Sketch Book,” Hale’s “ Man Without 
a Country ;” seventh, Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;”” Goldsmith’s 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ;” eighth, Hughes’ “‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
Scott’s “‘ Ivanhoe,” Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Stories.” 

Travel and Geography—Fifth, King’s “This Continent of 
Ours ;” sixth, Butterworth’s “Zigzag Journeys in Europe ;” 
seventh, Bayard Taylor’s “ Boys of Other Countries.” 

Science—Fifth, Wright's “ Seaside and Wayside, No. 3 ;” King- 
ley’s ‘‘ Madam How and Lady Why ;” seventh, Chase and Clow’s 
“« Stories of Industry, volume 1.” 

Fairy Tales or Mythology—Fifth, Scudder’s “ Fable and Folk 
Stories ;”” sixth, Hawthorne’s “‘ Wonder Book ;” seventh, Church’s 
“ Story of the Iliad ;” eighth, “ Plutarch’s Lives.” 


“Your JOURNAL and INSTITUTE have i me in my work, 
giving me ideas as well as materials for work. I highly appre- 
ciate the methods and suggestions given in them.” 

Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo. Wo. M. CHERRY, 


Do you wish to “ pitch your own tent” in Chicago, near the 
World’s Fair Ground? You can do so for $3.00 per week in 
Tent Village, surrounded by a high board fence. Write for par- 
ticulars to Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Chicago Free Kindergarten Association will organize the 
twenty-third semi-annual training class early in Febuary. 





Philadelphia has now 64 public kindergartens. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Florida, meets at De Fu- 


niak, Fla. in April. 





The compulsory education question is again under discussion 
in the Illinois legislature. A long and bitter conflict is expected. 
Mr. Merritt, the Democratic leader, has prepared a measure which 
is substantially the bill passed by the Democratic house in the last 
session but rejected by the Republican senate, It provides merely 
for compulsory education. The Berry bill which will be submitted 
by the Republicans, goes further and provides that the child must 
at least be taught to read and write the English language. 





The minister of finance for Prussia, has granted the sum of 
270,000 M., for the cost of exhibiting Prussian school apparatus. 
Text-books, statistics with regards to sohool questions etc., at the 
Columbian Exposition. The hope is expressed in educational 
circles that teachers may be sent to explain the exhibits. 


Montana Teachers, 


The subject of State Supt. E. A. Steere’s opening address was 
“ The Necessity of Better Education ; How it May be Attained.” 

J. A Riley, of Butte, read a paper on the “ Kindergarten with 
Relation to the Public School System of Montana,” strongly ad- 
vocating the incorporation of the kindergarten into the school sys- 
tem of the state. 

“Claims of the Classics*’ was the subject of Prof. Frazer's 
paper. 

Pres. James Reid read a paper on “ A Unified System of Pub- 
lic Instruction for Montana.” He took the ground that the school 
system of Montana should be based on a uniform system of 
graded schools so arrdnged that children from the class-rooms of 
any town in the state could pass in the same grade in any other 
town of the state ; that from the foundation in the kindergarten 
to its highest development in the graduating class of a consolidated 
university there should be one grand system working in all its 
parts in unison and without friction. The progressive spirit man- 
ifest in our state institutions argues hopefully for the future. 
Though the present school system is more or less chaotic, it is not 
more so than should be expected in a commonwealth that has 
just become a state. Jm forming our educational system we have 
the heritage of experience of all the states and all countries, and 
can profit by their failures as well as their successes. He out- 
lined a system Which he thought would improve our present 
system, 

In a paper on “ Patriotism in the Public School,” Prof. J. C. 
Mahoney, pointed out that occasional display of bunting and a few 
soul-stirring speeches is insufficient, and favored a more thorough 
searching into the history of our country. ; 

Other notable papers were: “‘ The Normal School in its Rela- 
tion to the State University,” by Prof. Templeton; “ Moral 
Education in the Public Schools,” by W. M. Weeks; and “ The 
Relation of the Public School to the Wage-Earner,” by G. B. 
Largent. 


New York City. 


Henry G. Schneider recently read a paper on “ Leaf and Flower 
Study for Design,” before the Society of Pedagogy at its meeting 
January 19, at the City college. Over six hundred teachers, 
principals, and school officers attended. 

At the next meeting, February 19, ex-Pres. John L. N. Hunt, 
ef the board of education will deliver an address on “ The Kin- 
dergarten.” 





Dr. William A. Calxins well-known to all teachers of the coun- 
try, has been very ill for some time; but is reported as convales- 
cent. 





The Children’s Aid Society has just issued its fortieth annual 
report which shows a very prosperous year This charity em- 
braces 21 industrial schools, 5 lodging houses for boys, a tempor- 
ary home and training school for girls, a sea-side sanitarium at 
Coney Island, a Summer House at Bath Beach, a Sick Children’s 
Mission, a brush shop for crippled boys and a job printing office, 
besides carrying on its immigration work and finding homes and 
employment for vast numbers of children, = 

The society issues a monthly paper, Work Among Children, 
which is printed at the Boys’ Printing Office of the West Side 
Lodging House. The first number was issued this month. It 
contains a photoengraving and sketch of the life of C. L. Brace, 
the founder of the society, and many interesting notes of the 
charity work now under way. 
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Correspondence. 


A Geographical Society. 


Some two or three years ago Prin. Haskell, of Jersey City, 
formed among the pupils of the 1st grade in the grammar depart- 
ment what was known as “The Geographical Society.” 

His design was to give to the pupils the benefits arising from 
membership in an organization which they were to conduct them- 
selves ; to secure a more thoughtful and careful study of the geo- 
graphical grade work ; and toestablish among the members of the 
society a habit of digging out truths through investigations car- 
ried on by themselves, and which habit should find expression 
over other lines of school work as well as that of geography. 

On the organization of the society Mr. Haskell, as spokesman 
for several members of the class, outlined a plan which he would 
advise them to adopt which embraced the following features : 


1. To effect an organization, secure certain working rules, and 
elect a president and secretary. 

2. To map out at the beginning of the year the lines over which 
the energies of the society would be directed for that year. 

3. To apportion among the membership certain parts of the 
yearly work—taking into consideration the fitness of the member 
to perform that work. 

4. To present at the end of the year a coliected, systematized, 
and coherent product of their labors in the form of manuscripts 
and collections which should be the property of the branches of 
the society in the future, and indirectly the possession of the 
school. 

5. To make ora/ accounts of the results of investigations an 
important feature of the work of the society, and it was agreed 
that none should be excused from this part of the work. 

The society flourished from the start and is now strongly on. 
its feet and growing in a remarkably healthy and vigorous way. 

The officers of the society have been regularly elected from 
time to time, and are, by imitation, becoming not a little skilled in 
performing the duties imposed upon them. 

China and Egypt have been exhaustively canvassed from the 
geographical standpoint and extended collections have been made 
of the products, manufactures, etc. of these countries, together 
with a written account of the same. 

The boys and girls are getting that self-possession which cemes 
from practice in speaking and are able to express themselves 
now without that trepidation that attacks a novice in speech- 
making. 

This class had exhibits in three or four different parts of the 
hall at the recent exhibition in Jersey City. It had been brought 
on building and arranged, in the main, by the pupils them- 
selves, 

An important feature and evidently one that had been made 
much of was a number of portfolios of views of Egyptian and 
Chinese homes together with sketches of processes of manufac- 
ture, scenery, commercial interests, etc. 

Mr. Haskell may be congratulated on the happy hit made in 
the organizing of such an educational lever as this society has 
been and is destined to be. 


N./. * 





How can I make a blackboard? The board | have is painted and it is 
smooth, and a mark cannot be made on it readily. DAKOTA. 


Mix and grind together thoroughly two ounces of rotten-stone, 
or pulverized pomice-stone, three ounces of lampblack, and half a 
pint of alcohol. Then dissolve four ounces of shellac well in a 
half pint of alcohol. 

Now mix these two together. It will take two or three days 
for the.shellac to dissolve. Apply smoothly with a paint-brusb. 
It sets quickly and is soon ready for use. This will give one 
coat for about fifty square feet. 

The most convenient material for making blackboards is liquid 
blackboard slating, which may be obtained of any first class drug- 
gist. It may be used on wood or other materials. I think one 
quart of the slating is ample to cover fifty feet. 





Please tell me on what occasions a country school should raise its flag that 
does not care to raise it every day. CAROLINE Boss. 

Centervilie, R, 1. 

On opening day, hereafter on election day, on inauguration 
day (in the presidenfial year), on February 22, May 30, July 4, 
(af the school is in session), Chanksgiving + and on the occasion 
of any school celebration or local or national rejoicing. 





What is the meaning of the motto ‘‘ Al-Ki” of the State of a. 
AS. 


This is said to be a jargon of indian and French and the 
meaning is “ By and by.” 
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Is the Fixed Doh system of ‘teaching music still employed? Is the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation increasing ? 
Jersey City. Ss. M, 


Mr. John Hullah, in 1882, recorded that of the fifty training 
colleges in Great Britain, forty -two used the Fixed Doh method, 
six the Tonic Sol-fa notation, and two the Movable Doh (the 
method used here in schools, etc.) In 1892 all the sixty odd col- 
‘leges used the Movable Doh, and nearly all also sing from the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. In this country the use of the latter is 
slowly increasing. Its simplicity recommends it; in England 
most music is written in notes and in Tonic Sol-fa notation. 





Is ‘such ” ever followed by ‘* which” by good writers of English ? 
E. B. M. 


The rule ts to follow “‘ such "’ with “ as,” but several instances 
occur where “ which ” “that” and “ whom” have been used, as 
follows : 


‘We have brought you back peace; such a peace which I hope moreover 
will satisfy our sovereign.” —Beaconsfield. 

‘* What is one of the points to which our policy as regards foreign affairs 
must always be directed ? It must be strength, such strength, such means of 
defense, nay, and such means of offense, if necessary, that will secure that 
no great dependency of ours may be imperiled by any combination that may 
be brought against us."—Goschen. 

‘*O, Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have loved !” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


Again Mark Pattison was a strong and nervous writer, whose 
scholarship and taste will be most readily conceded by those who 
have been his most careful readers. Yet he offends against the 
critical canon of the rhetoricians. In his article on Pope, con- 
tributed .to Mr, Ward’s “ English Poets,” this sentence will be 
found : 

‘*In short, Pope, wherever he recedes from what was immediately close to 


him in manners, passions, prejudices, sentiments of his own day, has only 
such merit which wit divorced from truth.” —Maré Pattison, 





Of what is the diamond composed ? Which color is most common ? I have 
been shown a greenish stone that was said to be a diamond. 


The diamond generally, and in its purest condition, is colorless 
and transparent ; yet at times it isfound colored. Next to yellow, 
green diamonds are the most numerous; the beautiful yellow 
ones, by candle-light almost surpass in brilliancy the diamonds of 
pure water ; the blue are very rare. 

Diamonds are often grouped according to the shades of color. 
The diamond is a non-conductor of electricity, and this is rather 
strange, as graphite and charcoal, substances absolutely identical 
with it chemically, are very good conductors. By friction, how- 
ever, it becomes positively electric. Chemically the diamond con- 
sists of pure carbon. Newton concluded the diamond must be a 
combustible body in consequence of its high refractive power. In 
1694, at Florence, a diamond fixed in the focus of a large burning 
glass cracked, coruscated, and at length disappeared without 
leaving a particle behind. 





Chronic catarrh quickly develops into consumption. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
-cures catarrh. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


News Summary. 

JAN. 14.—The Moors liberate the Spanish commandant at Al- 
hucemas whom they kidnapped recently. 

JAN. 15.—A heavy gale sweeps over England, causing many dis- 
asters along the coast ; snow blockade on the continent. 

JAN. 16.- Fourteen new cardinals created by the Pope. 

JAN. 17.—Several cases of cholera reported at Hamburg aud 
Halle. 

JAN. 18. At the opening of the Swedish diet, King Oscar asked 
the grant of credits for increasing the army and completing the 
northern railway. 

JAN. 19.—Heavy floods and a hurricane in Greece.—Workmen 
fight for bread in the streets of Brussels. 

JAN. 20.—Funeral of Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes.—Great suffer- 
ing in Central Europe on account of the cold. 


JAN. 21.—About three million dollars’ worth of gold taken to 
Europe. 





SPAIN JEALOUS OF ENGLAND. 

The decision recently reached by the English government to 
send a warship to Tangier in order to force the sultan to give sat- 
isfaction for the murder of an Englishman by a native, aroused 
the hostility of Spain. Spain said if England fulfilled her threat, 
three Spanish men of-war would be sent to Tangier. Naturally, 
Spain does not wish England to acquire Tangier. If she did, with 
Gibraltar, she would control the Mediterranean. In spite of this, 
however, England forced the sultan to pay an indemnity. 


CABLE FROM MEXICO TO PERU.—The Central and South Amer- 
ica telegraph company has decided to lay a new cable from 
Salina Cruz, Mexico, to Chortilios, Peru. 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON Dy1Nne.—It is said that Robert Louis 
Stevenson, best known as the author of “Dr. Jekyll aod Mr. 
Hyde,”’ will never be able to leave Samoa, as he is slowly dying 


of c.nsumption. 
*» 


RUSSIA WILL SEND WARSHIPS TO NEW YORK.—Russia will send 
three warships. to New York to take part in the naval demonstra- 


tion in connection with the Columbus fetes. These vessels will 
be under the command of Admiral Kaznakoff. 








THE PoPE AND AMERICA.—The pope, having decided to establish 
a permanent apostolic delegation in the United States, has 
appointed Archbishop Satolli as the first delegate. 
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A MEDITERRANEAN EXcuRsIoN.—During February and March, 
the Furst Bismarck of the Hamburg-American line will convey 
tourists about the Mediterranean. Among the ports at which she 
will call durirg the excursion are Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio, 
Alexandria, Joppa, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, the 
Ionian islands, Palermo, Naples, Algiers, and Southampton. 


The Panama Investigation. 


The world has never before seen a greater scheme followed by a 
more dismal failure than that of the attempt to build a canal 
across the isthmus of Panama. A man who hasrecently returned 
from the isthmus says: 


“Over 1,500,000,000 francs ($300,000,000) have been taken out of 
France, carried down there to Panama and dumped into the mud. 
Thousands upon thousands of lives have been sacrificed and 
drained off the black population of the Antilles as no war or 
pestilence could have done. Unknown multitudes of Asiatics 
were poured into the country, almost one-quarter of whom com- 
mitted suicide, while the others died like rats. That isthmus is a 
grave from Aspinwall to the Pacific of millions of money, multi- 
tudes of human beings, and of the ambition of a nation.” 

The $300,000,000 squandered represents the savings of the French 
peasantry. The greater part of the money was obtained by ped- 
dling millions of shares at a few francs apiece among the people, 
where the purchase of a single share reached the extent of a 
whole family’s savings. 

And what are the present conditions? At Panama there are 
two great cities almost deserted, an excavation that has been filled 
up again with the earth that was thrown outof it, dredges covered 
over with vines, and palm trees that have grown again where the 
canal had been dug, miles of railroad tracks on which stand hun- 
dreds of locomotives that never turned a wheel, thousands of steel 
dump cars and the switches on the sides of Culebra mountain that 
are being washed off into the Chagres river by the tropical cloud- 
bursts that mark the rainy season of the tropics. 


WHO Is RESPONSIBLE ?—The head of the Panama company was 
Ferdinand de Lesseps who carried the Suez canal project to suc- 
cessful completion. The laurels he obtained from that great 
enterprise were such that the French people had unbounded con- 
fidence that he would succeed in completing thecanal at Panama, 
and that the holders of shares would reap large profits. But 
there was mismanagement, extravagance, and much downright 
dishonesty. ‘The government itself became im plicated in the 
swindle by encouraging the raising of more money when the offi- 
cials knew that the company was bankrupt. To aid to the dis- 
grace the whole French press was hired to conceal the facts from 
the people. 

THE TRUTH OoT AT LAST.—When the truth became known, of 
course the indignation was great, and it has already caused the 
resignation of one cabinet. The government, however, is carry- 
ing on the investigation with seeming earnestness, and several of 
the Panama directors are in jail. Fears have been expressed that 
the scandal might endanger the republic. The royalists have 
been attempting to get up a demonstration to overthrow the 
present form of government, but, in spite of the volatile nature of 
the French people, it is believed that it will not succeed. 
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Distinguished American Inventors, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, b. Boston, 1706; d. 1790; at 12, printer’s 
apprentice, fond of useful reading; 27 to 40, teaches himself 
Latin, etc., makes various useful improvements; at 40, studies 
electricity ; 1752, brings electricity from clouds by kite, and in- 
vents the lightning-rod. 








DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 


INVENTORS. 
Scientiric American Hanp Boox (Munn & Co.) 


ELI WHITNEY, inventor of the cotton-gin; b. Westborough, 
Mass., 1765; d. 1825; went to Georgia 1792 as teacher; 1793 invents 
the cotton gin, prior to which a full day’s work of one person was 
to clean by hand one pound of cotton; one machine performs the 
labor of five thousand persons ; 1800 founds Whitneyville ; makes 
firearms by the interchangeable system of the parts. 

RoBert Futon; b. Little Britain, Pa., 1765; d. 1825; artist 
painter; invents steamboat 1793; invents submarine torpedoes 
1797 to 1801; builds steamboat in France 1803; launches passen- 
ger-boat Clermont at N. Y. 1807, and steams to Albany; 1812, 
builds steam ferryboats ; 1814, builds first steam war-vessel. 

THOMAS BLANCHARD; b. 1788, Sutton, Mass.; d. 1864; invented 
tack machine 1806; builds successful steam carriage 1825; builds 
the stern-wheel boat for shallow waters, now in common use on 
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Western rivers; 1843 patents the lathe for turning irregular 
forms, now in common useall over the world for turning lasts, 
spokes, ax-handles, gun-stocks, hat-blocks, tackle-blocks, etc. 


Cyrus H. McCorMIcK, inventor of harvesting machine; b. 
Walnut Grove, Va., 1809. 1851 he exhibited his invention at the 
World’s fair, London, with practical success. The mowing of 
one acre was one day’s man’s work; a boy with a mowing-ma- 
chine now cuts 10 acres a day. Mr. McCormick’s patents made 
him a millionaire. 


CHARLES GOODYEAR, inventor and patentee of the simple mix- 
ture of rubber and sulphur, the basis of the present great rubber 
industries throughout the world; b. New Haven, Conn , 1800; in 
1889, by the accidental mixture of a bit of rubber and sulphur on 
a red-hot stove, he discovered the process of vulcanization. The 
Goodyear patents proved immensely profitable. 

Eis HowE, inventor of the modern sewing-machine; b. Spen- 
eer, Mass., 1819; d. 1867; machinist; sewing-machine patented 
1846. From that time to 1854 his priority was contested, and he 
suffered from poverty, when a decision of the courts in his favor 
brought him large royalties, and he realized several millions from 
bis patent. 


JAMES B. EADS; b. 1820; author and constructor of the great 
steel bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis, 1867, and the jetties 
below New Orleans, 1876. His remarkable energy was shown in 
1861, when he built and delivered complete to government, all 
within 65 days, seven iron-plated steamers, 600 tons each ; subse- 
quently other steamers. Some of the most brilliant successes of 
the Union arms were due to his extraordinary rapidity in con- 
structing these vessels. 

SAMUEL F. B. MorRsE, inventor and patentee of electric tele- 
graph; b. Charlestown, Mass., 1791; d. 1872; artist painter; 
exhibited first drawings of telegraph, 1832; half-mile wire in 
operation 1835 ; caveat 1837; Congress appropriated $30,000, and in 
1844 first telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore was 
opened after long contests ; the courts sustained his patents, and 
he realized from them a large fortune. 

JOHN ERICSSON ; b. in Sweden, 1803; d. in New York, 1889. De- 
signed the locomutive, and competed with Stephenson, London. 
Designed the screw propeller and mechanism for ships and tugs. 
1889 came to the United States, and produced many important 
works. Designed war ship Princeton; constructed heavy ord- 
nance; invented hot-airengine. Built the first iron-clad monitor 
in 1862. Designed torpedo boats, made solar engine, etc. 

THoMAsS ALVA EDpIson; b. in Ohio, 1847. Printer’s boy, then 
telegraph operator. 1864 invented quadruplex telegraph. Many 
electrical inventions followed, including the telephone, the incan- 
descent system of lighting, the dynamo, magnetic separator for 
metals, etc. In 1878 he produced the pbonograpb. Has patented 
over six hundred inventions, bringing him great wealth. He is 
justly regarded as the greatest intellect of modern times. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, inventor of the telephone; b. in 
Scotlaud, 1847. In 1876 produced the electric telephone. Author 
of many valuable scientificcontributions. The telephone brought 
him immense wealth, and to his associates far more than to him- 
self.—Scientific American Hand Book. 
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New Books. 


Dr. Joseph F, Edwards, a member of the Pennsylvania health 
board and of different scientific societies, has prepared a Cate- 
chism of Hygiene for use in schools. It is intended as an intro- 
duction to the study of hygiene and is the frame work on which 
the superstructure of hygienic knowledge is intended to be built. 
The subjects considered in the several chapters are disease, diges- 
tion, eating, ventilation, exercise, cleanliness, bathing, sleep, cloth- 
ing, water, and drinks, care of the eyes and ears, our homes, cur 
cities, and our habits. The author of this book has prepared it 
with care and judgment, and teachers can use it very profitably 
in their classes. (Published by the author, 223 and 225 South 
Fifth street, Philadelphla.) 





The poet Shelley is placed among the revolutionary writers of 
the present century. Bern in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, he came to maturity before the influences of the French 
revolution had spent their force. Shelley’s theories were of the 
visionary, but his wish was for the highest welfare of the race. 
His revolt against the evils of old customs and institutions is ex- 
pressed in his Prometheus Unbound, in which he has shaped an 
old Greek myth into an entirely new form. Although the subject 
is Greek, the poem is essentially modern and is replete with the 
wonderful melody and skyey imagination of “ the Ariel of poets.” 
Vida D. Scudder, in her introduction to the volume of Promethe- 
us Unbound that has just been published places it ahead of all 
English lyrical dramas. Her admirable analysis and criticism of 
the poem will aid 7 in the study and appreciation of the 
poem. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 65 cents.) 


A book has just appeared, entitled Advanced Building Con- 
struction, that will be of great value, not only to students of that 
subject, but also to those who are engaged in the practical work of 
construction. All points of the farreten, 10 been covered thoroughly 
and scientifically, and the book has hundreds of illustrations. The 
student or builder will recognize the value of the volume from the 
titles of the chapters :—stresses on structures,materials,excavations 
—shoring— scaffolding—pile foundations, brickwork and masonry, 
timber roofs, roof coverings, joinery, stairs, riveting, wrought-iron 
girders, fireproof floors, iron roofs, and plasterers’ work. In the 
appendix are given South Kensington examination papers on 
building construction. (Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York.) 


A catalogue for 1892 of 94 pages of the classical and high 
school library of Salem, Mass., has been received. The nucleus 
of the library consisted of a considerable number of reference 
books that had collected in 1884, As there was then no public 
library in the city these were brought together and examined, and 
the useless ones discarded. Next an appropriation from a trust 
fund was obtained. Since the establishment of the public library 
in 1889 no works of fiction have been purchased. The present 
object ‘s to accumulate a large library adapted to use in special 
fields and to supplement this by numerous sets of books for colla- 
teral reading and study. In the present issue 1328 volumes are 
catalogued. The collection of such a library is a work that should 
be done by every high school in the country. (Salem Press Pub- 
lishing and’ Printing Co.) 
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With Edged Tools, is the title of a racy novel of New York 
and Chicago society, by Hobart Chatfield Taylor. The hero, 
Duncan Graham, seeks amusement at clubs, dinners, balls, etc., 
and there meets interesting and witty women and men of leis- 
ure. The respective merits and demerits of the two cities are 
thoroughly canvassed by the actors in the story, and there 1s many 
a sly hit at the foibles of socity. The descriptions of places are so 
accurate that they must have been made from personal knowledge. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


Elise L. Lathrop has made an excellent translation of A Poor 
Girl, a novel, by W. Heimburg. The story is full of incident and 
makes very entertaining reading for a leisure hour. The love 
scenes are depicted with grace and tenderness. The volume has 
photogravure illustrations. (Worthington Co., New York.) 


In the International Modern Language series, edited under the 
direction of Prof. kerdinand Boécher, of Harvard university, and 
Prof. Alphonse N. Van Daell, of the Massachusetts institute of 
technology, has been issued Montaigne’s De L’/nstitution des 
Enfants, in the original text of 1580, The object of the publish- 
ers in issuing these books is to furnish to students an abundance 
and a variety of reading. The editors aim to represent adequately 
and systematically the important periods of history. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 


Literary Notes. 


— Anew edition of Haeckel’s important work, 7he History of Creation, 
has been issued in Germany, and a translation, revised by Professor E. Ray 
Lankester, is just published in this country by D. Appleton & Co. The 
book is a po der exposition of the doctrine of evolution in general, and that 
of Darwin, he, and Lamarck in particular. 
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——D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue shortly Ausgewahlte Meister- 
werke des Mittelalters, selected and edited by Professor Carla Wenckebach, 
of Wellesley college. This book is designed for students in higher institu - 
tions of learning, as well as for lovers of literature in general. 


Roberts Brothers have published recently among other books, Zhe Coming 
Religion, by Thomas Van Ness, A. M.; /n Foreign Kitchens, with choice 
Recipes from England, France, Germany, Italy and the North, by Helen 
Campbell; and Lost /ilusions: The Two Poets and Eve aud David, by 
Honore de Balzac, being the twenty-third volume of Miss Wormeley’s trans- 
lation of Balzac’s novels. ’ 


Magazines, 


— Inthe January Popular Science Monthly, Dr. Andrew D, White com- 
pletes his account of the stubbornly contested advance, ‘‘ From Magic to 
Chemistry and Physics,” in the Warfare of Science. Colonel A. B. Ellis, 
contributes to the same number, a paper on ‘‘ Marriage and Kinship among 
the Ancient Israelites.” He maintains that this people practiced marriage by 
septa one polyandry, women being scarce among them because of female 
infanticide. Dr. Alexander Macalister reviews the recent progress of anthro- 
pology under the title ‘‘ The Study of Man.” ‘‘ The Evolution of Civiliza- 
tion and the Arts,” is traced and explained by M. Gustave Le Bon. The 
movements of ‘‘ A Captive Comet,” one which collided with Jupiter in 1886, 
are described by Charles Lane Poor. Miss E. F. Andrews contributes a 
lively discussion of the question, ‘‘ Will the Coming Woman Lose her Hair ?’ 
‘In the Rotation of the Farm,” the so-called ieadedion of farms is ex- 
plained by Appleton Morgan as a tendency of the country population toward 
the city, which is likely to be counteracted by a growing tendency of city 
dwellers toward the country. 


Teachers desiring to handle classes in penmanship successfully will find 
** Appletons’ New Manual of Penmanship,” a live and interesting work. The 
ideas gained in many years, teaching writin in all grades of public schools, are 
embodied in this manual, The author's methods of giving movement drills in 
low and high grades, and writing to music, are clearly shown in Model Les- 
sons. The pe phen both the large and small letters is brief, but philosoph:- 
cal, It is full of points for teachers in every grade. 





MACMILLAN & CO. NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


By NaTtHan F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


12mo, $1.10, 


“ This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we have yet met with.""—Schoolmaster. 


Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.60 net. 
A REVIEW OF THE SYSTEMS OF ETHICS. 


FOUNDED ON THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


By C. M. Williams. Large mmo. Cloth. $2.6. 


CONTENTS: PART I.—HISTORICAL. 


Darwin, Haeckel, Fiske, Barratt, Carneri, Gizycki, 


Wallace, 


Spencer, Rolph, Stephen, Hoffding, Alexander 


PART Il —-CONSTRUCTIVE. 
The Concepts of Evolution ; Intelligence and End; The Will; The Mutual Relations of Thought, Feeling, and Will in Evolution ; 
Egoism and Altruism in Evolution; Conscience ; The Moral Progress of the Human Species as Shown by History ; The Results 
of Ethical Inquiry on an Evolutional Basis ; The Ideal and the Way of its Attainment. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke. With Maps. 


Uniform with Bryce’s ‘* The American Commonwealth.” 


Large 12mo, $2.50. 


“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo-Saxon poetry from its beginning to the accession of King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook such a weighty enterprise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mr. Brooke in a degree probably unsur- 


passed by any living scholar.”—Zvening Bulletin. 


Now Ready. Uniform with Fitch’s “‘ Lectures on Teaching.” 16mo, $1.00. 
A NEW BOOK BY PR. S. S. LAURIE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. 
16mo, $1 oo. 
“Our greatest living writer or education.” —/ournal of Education. 


“* We can safely recommend so high an authority as Dr. Laurie to teachers.” 


By Dr. S. S Laurie, author of ‘‘ Occasional Addresses on Educational Subjects.”’ 


—School Journal. 





THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. By Leanper M. Hoskins, C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland 


Stanford Jr. University, California. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 





INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By Wiiu14M B. Situ, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. Part I, 75 cents. Complete, $1.10 





HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. 


By Leon KELLNER, Ph.D., Lecturer on English Philology in the University of Vienna. 


12mo, $1 40. 





DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. 


A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. 
4to, $7.00. 


By Pui.ip GILBERT HAMERTON, 


With numerous illustrations. Small 





*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their 
separate Catalogues of Books in the following departments of Study: 


uage and Literature. | German Language and Literature 
i. te | French Language and Literature 


Latin Language and Literature. 


English Languageand Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 





These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address. 


Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


The NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY breaks its record this year both in 
the amount of new business secured and in 
the promptness with which it issues its an- 
nual statement. Evidently the books were 
not kept open after December 31 in order to 
swell the figures forthe year. The striking 
statement of the Company that its assets 
and surplus as advertised are exactly the 
same as they will appear in the Annual Re- 
port of the Insurance Department, calls for 
particular comment. If it is the practice of 
insurance companies to advertise one set of 
assets and surplus while the Superintendent 
reports figures quite different in amount, 
then a change in the Insurance Gode is 
needed. The Company’s further statement 
that its income represents cash payments 
only, and that its receipts are not now in- 
* creased (?) by journal entries which make 
premium income of ‘‘ declared dividends,” 
and “ new pr-minms” of the “ reserve” on 








old policies surrendered for paid-up insur- | ¥ 


ance, shows a wise change that does its 
officers great credit. By increasing the 
premium receipts and totai income in this 
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way many companies have been able to 
show a ratio of expenses to receipts much 
lower than their competitors. The NEW 
YORK LIFE may suffer by the false com- 
parisons of other companies that do not 
follow its good example, but there will be 
a speedy demand for honest returns grow- 
ing out of this Company’s action that will 
compel similar changes by all others. 
e 


There are no better books of their kind 
published than the list offered by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and London. Among these are: Dole’s 
American Citizen, Sheldon’s General His- 
tory, Sheldon’s American History, Hyde's 
Practical Lessons in English, Meiklejohn’s 
English Grammar, Joynes-Meissner Ger- 
man Grammar, Joynes’ German Reader, 
Edgren’s French Grammar, White’s Two 
Years with Numbers, Shepard’s Chemistry, 
William’s Composition & Rhetoric by 
Practice, The New Arithmetic, Bowser’s 
Mathematical Series for Schools, Wright’s 
Nature Readers—Sea-Side and Way-Side, 
etc. Full catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments and circulars on Thompson’s Draw- 
ing Series, Whiting Music Series, etc., will 
be sent on application. 

a 


The Insurance Department reports show 
the growth of the business during the past 
ten years in a striking manner, The NEW- 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S new 
business in 1892—the first year under the 
management of President McCall—was over 
$173,000,000 and exceeds the amount 
written in 1882 by all the New York State 
companies combined, by about ten million 
dollars. Such a comparison with the busi- 
ness of only ten years ago, shows at a glance 
the enormous advance of the decade, and 
the commanding position attained by the 
NEW-YORK LIFE. The introduction dur- 
ing the past year of the Accumulation 
Policy, without restrictions upon the insured 
and with several new advantages of a posi- 
tive character, has stimulated the Company’s 
growth, and will doubtless continue to do so 
on an increasing scale. Its annual Report, 
printed elsewhere, give full details of the 
ear’s business, and will repay careful read- 
ing, whether on the part of those insured or 
those intending to insure. 

e 
Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 


hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
WituiaMs, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Write for the catalogue of Boosey & Co., 
3 East 14th street, New York, giving the 
latest English songs of Hope Temple, 
Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, J. Roeckel, 
J. L. Molloy, etc. Send for their new work 
on Solfeggi, by F. Paolo Tosti, and one of 
the most important works ever published 
on that subject. Teachers should also 
examine The New Kindergarten series. 

* 

We have received a handsome calendar 
sent out by that excellent publication Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, published by 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, whose portrait is on one 
corner. It is handsomely printed in colors. 
The Popular Monthly now has a circula- 
tion of over 125,000 per month, and is there- 
fore much sought after by advertisers. 


ad 

The calendar of 1893 of the United States 
Printing Co., North Third street and Wayne 
avenue, Brooklyn, is a fine specimen of that 
company’s skill in printing in colors. The 
designs of leaves, fiowers, animals, playing 
cards, etc., are ingenious and various. The 
company manufacture, labels, playing cards, 
and show bills in a high style of art. 


* 
The neatest and best preparation to color 





the whiskers is Buckingham’s Dye. 


Poisoned 


Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, 
a nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
broke out on her head, 
, arms, tongue and throat. 
Mrs. M. E. O'Fallon. 5"¢ Weighed but 78 Ibs., 
and saw no prospect of 


help. At last she began to take HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved ; 

could soon get out of bed and walk. She is now 
perfectly well, weighs 128 pounds, eats well, 

and does the work for a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred. 


A Pure Norwegian 


Oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phitesof Lime and 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No _ 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggiste. 


BOV/ NINE 


“The blood is the 
life.” Bovinine creates 
new and vitalized 
blood, often 8 per cent. 
weekly. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


a 


e accompanying statement} Weight 330 Ibs 255 Ibs 
of my weight and measure-|Bust.... 43 in. 33 in. 10 in. 
ments will show the results Of|Waist.. 42 in. 31 in. 11 in. 
five months’ treatment. Ps... 53in. 40 in. 13 in. 


Phusion, aad ite BY + CONFIDENTIAL. 





























starving 
OR. a. . tr SRYDER. mwicier: $T THEATER, CHICAGO FLL. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The apoctes and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most 
pajustment with perfect Le — See to 
insure an artistic success and perman 

Having every facility for ‘ane class work, I can 
now offer =| Pp iE. consistent with first- 
class workman: 


Dr. W.d. STEWART, 363 W.| 93d St, LY. 
DEAF sss. 2.¥¢40 novses cunen 


Ow me ee | 
qniy by B.Hmoos, 58 way, Dear NY. ey stae for book 








BEATTY’S ORGANS 3° ntact Cats Pree up 
N 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, J. 





January 28, 1893 
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preserving the skin and removing compiex- 
ional imperfections. It is soft and flexible 
in form, and can be easily applied and worn 
without discomfort or inconvenience. It is 


recommended by eminent physicians and | 


scientists as a substitute for injurious cos- 

metics. An illustrated treatise will be 

mailed free by the Toilet Mask Co., 1164 
Broadway, New York. 
* 

In connection with the continuation of 


their general sale of housekeeping lines 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and 11th street, 
New York, will add two choice lines of 
hemstitched dinner and teasets. Thesizes 
and prices are as follows: 8x10, $9.50; 
8x14, $12.50; recent prices $12.50, $15, 
and $17.50 respectively. In addition they 
offer those 9x 10, at $15; 9x12, $16.50. 
9x 14, $18; 9x 16,$19.50; 10x 10, $16.50; 
10x12, $18.50; 10x14, $20.50; 10x16, 
$22.50; recent prices $21, $22.50, $24, $25- 
-50, $25, $27, $29, and $31 respectively. 
& 


If you want badges or medals of gold or 
silver for graduates or competition send to 
E. R. Stockwell, 19 John street, New York. 


Teachers find that there is no one article 
which can be offered proving quite as stim- 
ulating as a medal for merit in any de- 
partmeut of school work. Scholars will 
require class pins or rings as an emblem of 
pleasant school associations. The same 
dealer furnishes pins and buttons for col- 
leges, schools, and societies; also college 
and yacht club flag pins. 


Be 
Alfred L. Robbins 


Send to Co., 
Successors to Science Department, 
National School Furnishing Co. (Esta- 


blished 1871.) 179 & 181 Lake street 
Chicago, for their catalogue of special net 
prices of valveless air pumps, double acting 
static electrical machines, school dynamos, 
solar microscopes, electrical test instru- 





ments, and modern educational appliances 
of all kinds. They furnish instruments of | 
a high grade and take special pains to sat- | 
isfy their customers. 


* 

The firm of Hammacher, Schlemmer & 
Co., dealers in piano, cabinet, and builder’s 
hardware and fine mechanics’ tools, 209 
Bowery, N. Y., was incorporated Jan. 10, 
1893. The firm of A. Hammacher & Co, 
was founded in 1848, and changed to Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., in 1884. The 
president and treasurer is William Schlem- 
mer; vice-president, Albert Hammacher 
(founder of House); secretary, Henry 
Heyermann; directors, William, Schlem- 
mer, Albert Hammacher, Henry Heyer- 
mann, Fritz Hansen, Gordon Merritt, C. 
W. A. Hammacher. 


* 
During the wien stems Period. 


NSLOWS’S SOOTHING nm used for over 
TY. MILLIONS 0 of MOTHERS for oe 


8 
ery part o of the world. Be sure Ao pe rug = 
Winslow" 's Soothing rap.” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bo! 


“* 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save e, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and me ie Grand 
nion Hotel, te Grand Centra Depot. 
600 Handsome Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants su’ with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 


than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


LINENS. 


In connection with the continuation 
of our General Sale of Housekeeping 
Linens, we shall this week add two 
choice lines of Hemstitched Dinner and 














= Boxes made, and any nw 
—<y can be obtained for them. KR] a tnabor of 
line of all other styles and sizes from 30 cta, to 


t Stock in America. The most 
appropriate wedding, anniversary, — ho! 
resent. No Musical Box can be Gu 
wear well without € Gautschi’s Safety Tone Ct Cha: 
and Check, Pat. in Switzerland and in (a3 6 U.S 
Gen. ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and 


GAUTSCHI & SON 1030 on mpoe 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost. 














Tea Sets. 
Sizes and prices as follows : 
8x10 8x12 8x14 [A ] 
$9 50 $11.00 $12.50 DIES + 
Recent prices for same, were $12.50, 
$15.00, ca. ais — o 
9x10 Qxi2 9x14 9x16 BROWN’S “joa 
$15.00 $16.50 $18.00 $19.50 age =n 
‘ , ; , as ] DRESSING Shoes. 
Recent prices, $21.00, $22.50, $24.00, ay 
ono. ‘raat Sold by all Dealers 
10X10 10X12 10X14 10x16 
$16.50 $18.50 $20.50 $22.50 Over 6 Live Teach-*® 
Recent prices, $25.00, $27.00, $29.00,| ® © ® 0, 000 * ers Take 
$31.00. @ THE acho JOURNAL, @ 
aw © THE TEACHE PML {NSTITUTE, e 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ IIrx STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


issue of these jounals is crammed with 
sia inspiring, original t e number 
|AL is issued mipweey for primary ore 





slecphine He Habit Cured in 10 
cured. 
DR-J-STEPHENG Lebanon Once 








MADAM 
ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE CLOVE.) 





To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and pre- 
serving the skin and removing complexional 
imperfections. 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 
applied and worn without discomfort or incon- 
venience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and 
scientists as a substitute for injurious cos- 


metics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and Re owders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
trom the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beauti- 
ful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is bo h a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


IUlustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free. 


Address, and kindly mention this magazine, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


1164 Broadway, New York. 









COMPANY 


Teas. 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.0.Box 289 31 & 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 


for Fine 


aa LADIES 


GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 
THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODSsS 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3}4)bs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful 
awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraord 
ever offered, durin 
with $10, $15, and 
; —— oe Amoy, 
apan, Im oung 
Mixed. Good mix 


pocensomme given 
pary 

the nextt days. China Tea Sete and Lamps 
20 orders ays be I our excellent New Cro 
Ry Congou, English Breakfast, 


er, Sun Sup 
ed teas 20c. a. 2 eadquarters in United States 
pw RT es arther than three 








municating with advertisers. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


PNAS ARIAS RNS RRNA RES UR ER ERAS URES ERR UR PR UR AVR PR PR RR AYR PR NE 
sy * 4. ‘ 
aN JUST PUBLISHED. A 
ny s . * 
AN 
» Stories for Children ! 
Ad, . 
a ’ , 4 
Wy By LUCRETIA P. HALE. Wy 
WN . . . . . A 
| SY, a is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades Wy 
Rr according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and R 
$47 manners are deduced from stories about “the three kindoms ” in a pleas- J UST ISSU E D. Wy 
\ DVN ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con- ee ee “4s 
wit tains 216 pages. FOR CHOIRS. a 
OY, LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, SUNDAY ANTHEMS. WY 
! DAN For choir service. A superb colection of Anthem aN 
j ~) New York: 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 20% Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave, | tor choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This book con-  Qy 
i sy *Y tains very valuable material for choir prac- 6 
] AYN pa Price, postpaid, $1; $9 per dozen, not pre- 4) 
3% BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA)" For scrioots \ 
AT e ms 
i >, THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. \Y 
om byt, = es oe ee eae B sal. Seon. . Sy 
. : = : in 
49, “No Algebra superior to “Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- By Charles Walker Ray. The latest bookforaver- \4y 
] RS Sat + Sage prepare boys for our New England colleges, and any person Can readily fearn by its use to As 
read music. q 
; ny A, y . HR rice, 20¢. spostpa id: $c > heuaed not ~— m SY 
| WS From Georce T. Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. Oli Dits e 4 
WY, . iver itson mpan S 
| 7a “T never before taught Algebra with such good results. I os Mintieien B . pany, on 
= $Y, give the credit of our success to the text-book,”— H — an at tetene, & Y Wy 
ee DAN From Miss Heten M. Parkuurst, /igh School, Worcester, Mass J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Pata. AN 
is ny ~ = -- —_——__—_____— NY 
Fri 
$Y, Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent on receipt of 60 cents. MU SIC IN THE SCH OOLS 4y 
f ~ THOMPSON, BROWN & COo., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. Realizing the constantly growing interest in the “y 
ve T wees MUSICAL EDUCATION rm 
AIS > 4 Fs 
\ M S| LVE R BU R D } l &y COM PAN Y in the country, more especialy in the work of the 4) 
yas ® / a ) | — se ae — schools, we desire to call the 4 
6 HANCOCK AV., B T e “ie aa 
47 : , BOS ON _ | THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. ¥& 
De Publish the Normai Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, Train-| 4 monthly journal devoted to theinterestsof Music JQ 
St ing Teacher, Aurora, Ill., and Supt. W. B. Powett, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is adap = athe + lyn practical utility. Decem- SHY 
: 4 the most sensible, progres-ive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before} Generat Notes. Traininc ror “ TELLING By Ear,” 4) 
ny, the public. (G§™ Send for terms for introduction, by As > cyto ~y gga SY 
Sy “4S ve mapas gy meme paanas eee. AN 
wad $82 CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* © 12°? Watnst Street, Phitadelphia Scuoon Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No. $9 
‘ / PUBLISHERS OF ” Ts, Ti .” Two-part Song, AN 
 & - INTERLINEAR CLASSICS By Borges Rueer., tne Weems Seen 
qi . ristmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, * Tue >> 
7 “4 « we a. emiss to spend seven of eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and Curisrmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe. A 
mf r » inane, Erase, PY, rh suet, ond Jovtaat yt , = - Tliad, Gospel of St. John, and = peo ap saga pm ar = — 8 
. > a "Clark's Pra pa tp ey ge Grammar: adapted .to the Interlinear Series of classics,and to! 4 Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 4) 
if a “Sargent’s Sto Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. | “AA/ication. aN 
ig p e ates oy a ete. Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 4 
oy Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. Postage, 50 cents. Shy 
NN Y NOVELLO, EWER & COQ., 4s 
CY, ARE YOU TEACHING? CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
ON IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED | Late Sower, Potts &Co., PHILADELPHIA Broadway), New Work 
Sad TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Z 7 
$Y, nl eee ciien tame npr Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course New Educational Work 
yes a eel leeeer binding. just tesued. "30,000 1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. ‘ 
q volumes carried in stock. Plan and character} 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com LFEGGI 
| yf of =e —- hg —— ir; _ bining Mental and Written. 50 SO G 
country. Vv. rabee, of Lowa, says, ‘“ You . . ‘ 
1 k in th | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. By F. Paoto Tosti. (Written in this composer's most 
OY, jonquin Miller, * 4. ~&,iL., cl. Brooks’s Normal Algebra. melodious style. In two Books, §$t.0o net, each. 
LYN fect.” State Superintendent Akers, “I con atu- | Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. N. B.— This is one of the most important works 
SY, “ail de tinea aie Gn am 4 por by Brooks’s Plane and Solid Gedmetry. ever published on Solfegg?. 
































' f line. Write for Cata- : 
CY, increas ieee Aaeee @ ps Bron Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
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<4> students’, and readers —— 
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